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THE TAJLBA. 



CHAPTER L 



« And Cintra's summits teil 



How the grim Saracen's diead legioos feil.'* 

MiCKLK. 



On one of the mountain eminences of Cintra in 
Portugal) a pile of rugged and broken rocks, 
adorned in part by the scanty herbage that 
grows within their cavities, overhangs a smooth 
and somewhat broad space of ground, \fhere^ 
jiotwithstanding the heat of the climate, a carpet 
pf the finest grass appeai's always verdatit, being 
jrefre^hed by a little rush of wäter that wells out 
beneath the rocks, and, running in a narrow 
Channel throügh the midst of the graäsy glad^ 
finds its way down the precipice which forms a 
fyowadary to this d^lightfül spot Tlie vi^w it 
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2 THE TALBA. 

commands is magnificent; and though so va- 
ried, yet of 'so interesting a character that 
description caa bat foebly convey any adequate 
idea of its beauty. The eye ranges over an ex- 
tensive tract of country, and contemplates with 
delight mixed with wonder, the stränge, wild, 
and grotesque combinations of rock, that rise 
into conical shapes,, and a thousand other fan- 
tastic forms, on all parts of the mountain; 
whilst,, between rock and rock, excepting where 
prevented by sudden declivities, the hand of 
cultivation has created litüe gardens that might 
vie with those of Eden itself for the livdy 
beauty of their colour and the delicious perfiime 
they breathe aronnd. The rieh green of the 
lemon groves, the pale pink blossom of the al- 
lAond tree, wtid hedges formed of the laurus« 
tirms and gum cistus, are seen in great profii- 
sion; whilst, towards the base of these heights, 
the yines hang in luxuriant abundance, and 
show at one view, as do the olive and orange 
groves, the peculiar treasures that eonstitute 
the opolence and pride of the Portugnese. 
Woods fonned of elaiSi the evergreen and 
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prkkly oak^ the cork-tree and ehesthut, are 
Seen in all directions aronnd the foot of the 
mountain; and, contrasted with the sterile cha^ 
racter of the country in the immediate Yicinitj 
©f Lisbon, " serve to check," in the words of 
a modehi traveller, ** any wish to wander fi-om 
the charming Springs and shades of Cintra, or 
t0 explore the sad wildemess that insulates 
them Srom the chief city of Portugal.'* Yet 
eveh tfais harren tract of coontry, by the force 
of oontrast, seems rather to enhance than iih 
juter the finer parts of the view ; as light in 
a picture receives greater brilliancy by the sha- 
dows that are opposed to it. From the ntore 
elevated points of the mountain, the Aflantic is 
seen to stretch its waters iifto an expsense iSo 
Vast and botiii^ess, that they loße themselvea 
m, and mingle with, tiie clouds, or that thjn 
blue vapour which foi^ms^-tfae line of the distant 
hori^n; 

How magnificent i£^ the sight ci Ocean from 
auch an elevatioik t li sleeps, as* it w^e^ be- 
leih oar üet; preeetudag an nnruflted mirror» 
in #ho^ lÄteitB^able nmformity liiere i» dub^ 
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4 THE TALBA. 

limity. Its waters, from so great a height, seem 
always to present the same smootli surface : 
whether they slumber in the calm, or their slow 
and stately undulation be exchanged for the 
tremendous rise and swell of angry waves, when 
they gather and burst in the hour of the wild-^ 
est tempest, it is all one; human sight, from 
the more elevated points of Cintra, could not 
discerh the difference. At the foot' of the moun- 
tain Stands the ancient town and palace ; whilst 
ori several emihences arise the towers and walls 
of many a convent The ruins of a Moorish 
Castle may, to this däy, be seen on a most com- 
manding Station of . the rock, not far. from the 
glade öf velvet turf we have abready noticed in 
the opening pf these pages. The spot was con- 
3ecrated by long rememb^red tradition, that 
gave to it an interest which surviyes the changes 
of time and of generations. Not even tb this 
hour could it be looked upon by the /contem- 
plative eye with indiffefence. 

When Alonso the Fouttb, sumamed the 
3raye,' waS king pf Portugal, this remarkable 
spot was in its greatest beauty, being then 
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adorned and tended with extreme care. A little 
raised mound bf earth lay beneath the pile of 
rocks, near the source of the spring. It was 
shaded by some beautiful flowermg shrübs that 
had been planted around it. A cork-tree hung 
from the interstices of the rock aboye, where its 
roots had found a bed, and, grown to an im- 
mense size, had displayed its wrmkled bark 
and glossy foliage to the successive smnmers^ 
and winters of more than a Century. To this 
spot there was no ^ccess, excepting by a little 
narrow path that wound amidst masses of rock, 
and often by the side of deep chasms or abrupt 
precipices, which rendered the wäy not merely 
difficult, biit even dangerous^ to any one who 
was not familiär with the track. On this ac- 
comit, perhaps, it was little known; for it seemed 
scarcely trodden save by the foot of the goat, 
or the kids, as they leaped and gambolled from 
rock to rock, whoUy unconscious of fear, — 
which, indeed, is the greatest security to any 
creature, whether endowed with human reason 
br mere instinct, amid rocky paths and giddy 
precipices» 

B 3 



6 THE TALBA* 

It was during tbe reign of the numarch wa 
have mentioned, on a fine evening, when the 
siin, wbich looks on Spain and Portugal vith 
so much ar4our, was slowly sinking below tbe 
waters of the Atlantic, that a solitary figure as«» 
cended the path we have just described as lead* 
ing to the pile of rocks^ the grassy glade, and 
that mound of earth which was th^ last tene- 
ment of a human being, 

The figure was a woman, tall, and so well 
formed, that every limb seemed to be cast in 
nature's finest mould. The features of her face 
were regulär and small, except the forehead, 
which was of ample breadth : the complexion 
was of the deepest brown, with a reddish cast -r-i 
in fact, tawny — the usual complexion of the 
better order of Moors, who once over-ran and 
inhabited difFerent parts of Portugal as well as 
Spain« The face of her we now describe, was 
rendered expressive by the anim^tion of eyesi 
jet black, and füll of that liquid, lustre so par- 
ticularly observable in Moorish beauty. Her 
teeth were white like ivory ; and the well-formed 
lips, crimson as the rose of Sharon, finely har-* 
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monised with the richness of a complexion diat 
needed only the power of babit) perhaps, U^ 
find SS many admirers as the fairest skin ia 
natives of a colder dimate, The beautiful Mooir 
we have here noticed, was attiried after the lüanr 
ner of her people at the date of oür nurrative^ 
towards the middle of the fourteelith centufy» 
Some of the adomments of her person wer^ 
not such ai; we should thitik Cduld add to her 
beauty, yet they did not efface it; so difficult is 
it for art to spoil the productions of nature: 
nor were these adornments altogether the effects 
of mere female vanity ; since a part of th^n was 
connected with the customs of hercountry^ and 
indicated the rank^ or birth, of her who Wor<^ 
ibem, 

The custom to whlch we more particnlarly 
allude, was that of staining difierent parts of 
the body. Of her. wbom we describe, the 
feet) the palms of her hands, and fingers' ends^ 
were of a deep safiiron colour, having been dyed 
with the plant called henna, which is still used 
for that purpose amongst the Moors of Africa» 
Even her eye-brows and eye-lashes were dyed 
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according to the äncient custom amongst eastern 
nations, noüced in Holy Writ^ wben Jezebel» 
as a mark of her attention to worldly pride, is 
Said to bave put her eyes in painting, — a custom 
which our translators rendered ^^ painting her 
cheeks.'' Around her head she wore simply a 
white kerchief twisted in the form of a turban ; 
but the Upper part was covered by a long thick 
veil, which could either be thrown back to be- 
come as a graceful robe, or, if dropped before 
the face, concealed the features and even the 
figure of the wearer. Her dark hair hung in 
long and shining tresses down her back; twö 
locks, however, were carefully plaited, and feil 
in front below the waist. The large, pendent, 
and crescent-shaped rings which she wore in 
her ears were of gold, whilst bracelets of the 
same material encircled her arms and glittered 
round her slender ankles. Her necklace was 
of clove grains and gold beads intermixed; and 
the feet were protected by sandak not tmlike 
those worn by the ancient Greeks. . An em- 
broidered silk vest sat close to the bosom and 
waist, so as perfectly to show the form ; it was 
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^onfined by a girdle rieh in embroidery; and 
the Upper garment, or caftan, of crimson sUk^ 
hung loose in elegant and flowing folds. 

Such was the person and attire of the noble 
Moor who, carrying on her arm a basket of 
sweet-scented flowers, wound up the path to- 
wards the romantic spot we have described amid 
the heights of Cintra. Though eminently hand*- 
some she had pässed the bloom of youth ; but^ 
from the colour of her complexion, she had lost 
less of her personal charms than a fair beauty 
would have done at the same age : since that 
freshnessof youth, which, like the finest flower, 
fades almost as soon as it blows, arises perhaps 
from the extreme delicacy of a white unsunned 
skin. This delicacy, as it never existed in the 
Moorish lady, could at no time have formend a 
portion of her attractions; and, consequently^ 
there was less change between her early and 
her more matored years. She was in every 
respect a striking figure; and though, at the 
time of our narrative, the Moors had lost nearly 
all their possessions in Portugal, and those who 
remained in it were a degraded, taxed, and 
almost an enslaved people, yet in Aza Anzurez^ 
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*-^ the name of her we describe^ — there was 
nothing which showed of &llen fortunes« 

Her Step was slow; her air composed yet 
g^aye. Every motion of her body was replete 
li^th gracefiilness, and with that majesty of de^ 
ioeanour which is seen in some highly-favoured 
inortals who appear bom tö command, and in 
whose looks there is anthority ; though we often 
^nd, on a closer acquaintance with their Cha- 
rakter, that such are füll of singleness of heart 
Nature, indeed, who seems to provide every 
one of her. creatures with some mode of sel& 
defence, may probably have given them this 
power of creating awe, to keep at a distance, 
tnd to prevent too close a contact witfa, the 
more cunning or artful of their kind, to whom 
by their simplicity they otherwise would become 
an easy prey. 

As the Moor reached the spot which she had 
toiled to gain by so difficult and rugged an 
ascent, the viyid sunset illumined every sur- 
rounding object with a briUiancy no language 
can expres& The colours and effects of the 
cv^iing hour^ even in cold climates, poss^ss 
considerable beauty. In Portugal they were 
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heigbtened to such a degme^ 9a Uterally to 
da^zle the sight with tbeir lostre« Masses of 
rock £>rmed the hold pioturesque foreground | 
the waters of the Atlantic were seea beyond them, 
of the deepest ultramarine hue, fading in dis* 
tance into an horizOQ refulgent and even gor* 
geous with the fiery beams of the setting sun« 
If the eye reposed on the Tagus, as it carried 
its tributary waters, after passing the walls of 
Lisbon, to the sea, a thousand vessels of all 
kindsy and almost of all nations, were seen with 
spreading sails glittering like silver, as they 
caugbt the rays of the departing day. In some 
places, the shades of evening had already cast 
a gloom amid the deep chasms in the sur- 
roundlng rocks : and the stillness of the air, -««^ 
for there was not wind enough to stir the ligfat 
petal of the smallest flower,<f-«difiused a solenuiity 
around that seemed to awaken keen and thrill« 
ing sensations in the breast of Aza Anzurez, 
as she stopped a momeht before she advaneed 
to the little mouud,^-^or let us call it the grave, 
for so it wasy-^which she adomed and tended 
with so much care» 
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IS dead— brought low by the cruelty of wicked 
inen; that I, who was free born, am now as t 
slave amongst this people# Do I need morci to 
make me safely to be trusted? Wbereforey then, 
hide ii-om me each particular of the sad storj of 
your wrongs ? I have no birthright to claim, 
bnt tliat I may know the injuries 1 infaerit. 
They were my &thel<s^ and being bis, tbey 
are now mine. Give me, theiv ^hat i» my 
due.** 

Aza turned and gäzed upon her son, as he 
spoke, with thoughts so acutely painful, yei so 
tender and affectionate, that her ehtii'e sonl 
seetned to speak in her eyes those feelin^ she 
wanted Words tö express. Her son was aboüt 
seventeen years old ; in stature he had not yet 
attained the füll growth of manhood ; his Kihbs 
were slender and elastic» but, though they 
showed activity, there was nothing in theirfor m- 
ation that evinced superior strength; Hainet'# 
was the forrü well suited for the nimble hmiter, 
but was without that power which we attach to 
the idea of a youth bom for the toils of war. In 
his face there was much of the same e%pressioil 
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which diaracterised the countenallce of his. mö* 
ther, yet less of majesty. It was the face pf a 
frank ingenuous youfh» who feels keenly, and 
speaks openly what he feels; yet was^ there 
high enthusiasm m the bright black eye of the 
Moorish boy. His complexion» though so 
young, was of a darker shade than that of Aza« 
It shone Bke poUshed marble.. He wore &, short 
dressj that left bare bis neck and limbs, showing 
äiehr sl%ht and fine prc^rtions to so nnich ad« 
vantage, that he might have been compared to 
one of those bronze statues of antiquity, con- 
sidered by modern connoisseurs as modeis ci 
excellence in manly beauty. 
. The eye of matemal love sees whh deligbt 
tke mdst minute perfectioa in its offspring. As 
Aza looked upoti her son,, she seemed to dwell 
on every feature of his countenance, as if her 
jftSeciionBtegaze conld never be satisfied 'y whilst 
fite boy contipued, m terms fiill of love and 
Warmthy to urge her to confide to hkn the ftdl 
knowledge of his bther^s injuries. 

<< Thou art yoting, my child," Aza again re- 
plied ; << the aun of thy day&shines br^ht upoa 
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thee, Why, before it is needful, should I make 
thee know such sorrows as may cast a shade on 
them for ever? Tliis is the day of thy &ther's 
death; and—" 

*^ And therefore," said Hamet, ^^ it is the day 
diat I should learn the fatal cause that brought 
him to the grave. Here, on thb spot where 
rests the earthly dust of the noble Alcanzor --* 
here, Allah, receive my prayer !" The Moor 
feil on his knees before the grave as he spoke, 
and, raising his hands and eyes to heaven, he 
thus continued : ^^ Allah ! thou only and true 
God, before whose throne kneel those spirits of 
fire that bear to thee Üie vows of the faithful and 
Üie records of the actions of men, do Tkeni hear 
my prayer ! teach me to reveraice thy law ; to 
obey thy will. Lead my youth in the paths of 
wisdom. Give me a heart to love, to sustain 
my mother in her afflictions, so that I may be 
as tender as was my father to her, ere Azrad, 
in the shadow of whose wing is death, sundered 
his bond of life. Make me worthy to share her 
oounsels, prudent to keep them, and, if it be thy 
will, nerve my arm and sUrengthen my spirit Uf 
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avenge my father's wrongs upon these idolatrous 
and unbelieving enemies of thy law. Hear» 
Allah ! hcar and grant my prayer ! — Now, mo- 
ther," Said Harnet, as he turned to her, ^* now 
do you fear to tnist me?" 

" No, my son," replied Aza, " I will trust 
thee; thou art wortby to share all my cares« 
Look upon this earth I He who lies there was 
thy father, whose spirit is now refreshed in the 
paradise of the faithful, tili Israfel shall sound 
the last dread trumpet ; at whose call, earth, and 
sea, and air shall give up the dead; and, as the 
waters are gathered up together, even so shall 
these be collected, and cast into the balance of 
judgment Then thy father shall rise, and his 
spirit, armed with a thousand wrongs, shall hurl 
to the dread abyss, below the arch of Alsirat, 
those who were his cruel oppressors. This is 
the day of his death. First, therefore, let us 
perform those rites due to his memory ; and then, 
if thy young heart can bear the tale, the heri- 
tage of a father's injuries shall no longer be 
withheld from thee." 

Aza, as she spoke, took up the basket con- 
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taining sweet berbs and flowers, slowly paoed 
Tomid the gra^ and scattered them npoa Ae 
dusL The law of Mahomet, enßyreed hj ihat 
oF Abdallah Mefeck, of whose sect the Moors 
were ri^d fi)Ilow»s, forbids the dead lo be in- 
terred \nthin a mosque; since it was ocMisidaned 
a profiination of a temple dedicated to divine 
worship, to place withm it the decajing remaiBS 
of mortality. The Moors, therefore, firequently 
buried their dead in some spot which was se- 
lected either for its beauty or its solit^ury and 
sequestered character. There was a simplicity 
tn the rites of burial; together with those ob>- 
served on visiting the grave, füll of pathos, and 
well calculated to impress the living with a ten- 
der reminiscence of the departed; as it was not 
only a custom with this interestmg people to 
throw into rhyme any extraordinary events in 
their history, but also to sing at the graves of 
theit dead friends some poetical recollection of 
the acts of their lives. In obedience to this cus- 
tom, Aza now chanted, in a low monbtonous 
tone, some verses in memory of her Alcanzor. 
When Aza had finished her funeral song, and 
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had accomplisbed some other simple rites due 
to the honour of the departed» she sat down 
upon that portion of rock» near the grai^e» over* 
shadowed by the venerable cork-tree we have 
before noticed. Harnet seated himself by her 
$ide with deep attention, and, with a counte^ 
nance over which the excited State of his expeo- 
tations had cast an expression of anxiety mingled 
with awe, prepared to listen to the story of his 
&ther's &te« 

Aza thus commenced her tale, — ^^ Though 
in me, my son, you now behold bat the poor, 
the helpless widow of Alcanzor, and who, in 
Order to maintain life, is obliged, like the meanest 
of her people, to tend her flocks to the field, to 
cultivate the growth of the vine, and to spin with 
the distafF for her daily bread; yet once could 
her ancestors, fromt this very rock, behold no 
Space of earth but what they called their own. 
I am the last of the daughters of the noble house 
oC Abu Ali Texefin, a prince who perished in 
the great battle of Ourique, when the arms of 
the Christian prevailed« EQs sons took shelter 
in die kingdom of Algarve. By successive warsf, 
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the power and the dominion of our people was 
lessened) nay, almost broken. Too well is the 
sad history of our oppressions known to thee. 
Scarcely, therefore, need I teU, that after many 
victories, in which every foot of land was bought 
by the Christian princes at the price of Moorish 
blood, still thy noble father, my Alcanzor, held 
out against them, His Castle, like the eagle's 
nest, was in the summit of the rock, a resting- 
place for every passing cloud. It was impreg- 
nable to man, and towered above men, even like 
Alcajizor's lofty spirit, which nothiiig but the 
will of Allah cöuld subdue. - Never .did the 
courage of thy father fail, tili Eblis, that dark 
spirit of evil, envying such greatness of soul in 
a son of earth, opened the gates of treachery to 
betray him.'* 

" Eblis is the father of Despair," said Hamet; 
" he feil from the obedience of God, and was 
an outcast from Heaven. So proud a spirit 
would not do homage to Adam, the first caliph, 
even though at the command of Allah. I won- 
der not so dark a power is ever at work to 
wreak his vengeance on the sons of earth; he 
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is a spirit for whom^ as holy moUahs teil us, 
we have no weapons of victory, save those pf 
alins-giving, fasting, and prayer." 

Aza continued, — " The warrior, my son, too 
often neglects the rites of bis devotion, and 
thiiiks his best prayers to Allah are those which 
speak in the trumpet summons to battle with 
the idolatrous Christian, who worships, with aS 
litjtle sense as if he were a brüte, those Images, 
those Stocks and stones, carved by his own 
hands, and named after creatures like himself, 
whom he calls saints ; whilst a simple virgin, 
the daughter of man, is more worshipped than 
Hirn at whose nod the waters rose, and the 
dry land, with all that thereih lived, was no 
more foundj saving the Prophet Noah and his 
sons. * Such are Christians in their faith : — 
but, oh ! thou Creator of man, what are they 
in their works ? — Thy father, my Alcanzor, 

* Should any of our readers, who are unacquainted with the 
Mahometan faith, feel surprised to hear a Moor allude to any 
circumstance of the Jewish history or of revelation, perhaps it 
may not be amiss to inform them, that in the Koran, Mahomet 
incorporated, and often disfigured, considerable portions of the 
Holy Bible. 
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kept fiiith and word with diem ; and how did 
they requite him ?" 

<^ And did my father make compact with the 
accursed infidels of the earth ?** cried Hamet 
with warmth. *^ No wonder, then, that his 
gttardian spirit was driven back by the tempt- 
ation of Eblis.'' 

<^ Thou art too hasty, my son," said Aza ; 
^ do not thus in thy unpractised years attempt to 
scan beyond that dark veil whidi hides from us 
the secrets of the world invisible. Hiy father 
did nothing that misbecame hinu To save the 
lives of many pöble Moors who had become 
prisoners to Alonso» he consented to yield to 
him uncontested the Valley, or champaign coun- 
try, claimed by our people as an ancient pos- 
session of their fathers. The further condition of 
this treaty was, that the Moor should withdrawhis 
forces to the mountains ; and the king promised 
that there his casde shoüld be unmolested. As 
a yet farther proof of Alcanzor's good faith, to 
hold sacred the treaty, he consented to show 
the rites of hospitality to any Christian who 
might be passing the mountainous paths neor 
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his casüe.. Such were the terms : — now heai* 
with attention by what base means they were 
made the cause of Alcanzor's ruin." 

" My ears drink in your words," replied 
Hanjet, ^' as eagerly as the fainting traveller 
of the desert drinks of the solitary fbuntain that 
rises beneath the palms of Elim. Those waters 
are to him renewed life ; but thy words are to 
me, my mother, as death. Yet go on.'' 

" Alonso, who is called the Brave for hav- 
ing so often dipped his hands in the blood of 
pur people, tili they became seven times dyed 
iu as many cruel victories — he, at the very hour 
of making this compact with the unsuspecting 
Alcanssor, had determined on his ruin. By 
what especial means he contrived his treachery, 
I cannot teil you, for I have never leamt them 
to the füll extent. But thus much I can relate 
with certainty. — A Christian traveller, for such 
hß seemed to be, begged, at pur Castle gates, 
the rites of hospitality: he was admitted and 
warmed by our hearth, foi" the bleak "winds had 
chilled him as he passed the mountain's top. 
He drank from our cup ; nay, he took even salt 
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with US at the same board. The accursed scms 
of Judah woiild have respected such a bond ; 
but this Christian, who could see the generous 
Alcanzor as a father to all around him, — who 
could look upon Aza, his unoffending wife, with 
two children at her knees, and thy innocent 
seif in her arms, — this Christian, I say, who 
could warm him by the same fire diat gave 
warmth to us his feUow beings, who drank of 
our cup, and took the covenant of salt with us 
in the bond of hospitality, he, even he betrayed 
US. The walls of our Castle sheltered his head ; 
our good fidth was as a shield to him, under 
wfaose shadow he reposed in safety ; yet, at 
the dead hour of sleep, when the black curtain 
of night shrouds evil deeds, and the wolf howls 
to the moon as he searches for hi;Ei prey in the 
mountains, but wdth more of mercy than man, 
then did this Christian, having by previous 
treachery concerted the means, throw abroad 
our Castle gates : all was in readiness without ; 
and Don Pedro, the son and heir of Alonso, 
rushed in upon us with a host of armed fol- 
lowers. Our people were slain. Thy father. 
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myself, wtth thee in my arms, became prison- 
ers ; for we were surprised almost in our sleep:— 
and, O Prophet of Heaven I how shall I speak 
the rest? The Christians fired onr Castle; and 
both tby brothers, with many of our faitfaful 
servants, perished in the flames ! For never 
have we since heard of them« On that spot, 
where the towers of thy father^s Castle had rtsen 
for many a year, and appeared dark and awitd 
as they stoöd amidst the clouds, after this fatal 
night was nothing left but a blackened ruin, to 
point the fall of the last of the Moorish kings ! " 
" If there is power in Heaven or on earth/* 
cried Hamet impatiently, ^^ this night of hör- 
rors shall meet with an avenger. O thou Ood 
of spirits, of men, of angels, of all created 
things, wilt thou slumber at this? Let the 
widoVs wröngs ascend to thee, and cry before 
thy throne ! Let the prayer of a fatherless boy 
call down thy curses of war, of famine, and the 
spotted plague, on faim who has made deisölate 
the habitation of the defender of thy laws ; on 
him who consumed and devoured bis dwelling 
with thy own element of fire ! And, oh ! mäy 
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I but live to chastise that treacherous band, 
which, like a coward and a slave, opened the 
door to murder in the helplessness of sleep ! 
Give me but life for this, and I shall ha¥e lived 
ages fiill of honour, though my date of being 
finished the next hour." 

Harnet» as he spake these last words, cast his 
eyes upon the grave of Alcanzor; and, as he 
Started firom his seat, pressing his hands together 
and looking up to Heayen, at length exclaimed, 
^< I will not look upon thy dust I Spirit of my 
faiher! itis to thee I ascend in thought. Thy 
son shall requite thy oppressors/' 

" There spoke the soul of thy fiither«-of AI* 
eanzor," said Aza. Anzurez; ^^ but listen yet with 
patience« The time is not yet come. Hear me 
conclude the tale of our sorrows. Thy father 
and myself were destined for death. It might 
be, however, that some feeling of shame for the 
treadberous means Alonso had contrived, by 
which his son, Don Pedro, should surprise us, 
caused even the king to show us a false mercy ; 
for what was granting us our lives to linger 
them out in wretchedness, but giving us space 
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inore bitterly to feel our ruin ? Thou too, thou, 
who in thy infaixt innocence, like a fiower that 
Springs up amidst hard and arid rocks, mightst 
have been as a solitary blossem of comfort in onr 
miseiy — thou wert held a prisoner apart from us» 
lest thy ÜLther should instä into thy young mind 
a spirit of growing rebeUion towards his coa- 
querors* After thy &ther'8 death^ which I shall 
too soon relate, some pitying heart intenceded 
for the lone widow, and her son was restcnred to 
her knees. Or it might be that Alonso thoüght 
a woman of our race was by nature a slave, and 
could never feel herseif, nor teach her childr^i 
to feel, one noble thou^t of liberty. But he 
knew not the heart of Aza Anzurez, nor shall he 
know it." 

" Mother," said Hamet, who saw, notwith» 
Standing the feeling of wounded pride and 
honour which, in some measure, had given mpre 
of energy than of tendemess to the melancboly 
narrative of Aza, that the recoUection of her 
husband and children had brought tears into her 
eyes, — "mother, be comforte(^ for I am left; 
I will be all to you. Had my fether üved, h^ 
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would not liave watched ovcr you with more 
alFectuniate care than will Harnet; so that you 
will but dry thoiie tear» : — ours are wrongs to 
»tir up the latent passibns of the souL Tears 
aro due to tender sorrows, but not to injuries 
Hke our» : thcy demand such sacrifices as Eblis 
himself wöuld receive^ — hatred^ death, and all 
that train of human misery which awaits on a 
just and evcr-breathing Indignation« Had my 
father livcd— •" 

** Allah bo praised that he is dead V* said 
Aza» ^^ Would you wish that he who had 
wicldod the sceptre of a hundred kings should 
live a slave ? No I Alcanzor bore much, too 
muchy for my sake, in patience. He saw his 
people fall around him, like the ripe ear before 
the sicklo of the husbandman. The decree was 
passcd in fate, he could not save them. His Castle 
hu saw in flunios — the ashcs of his elder-^born 
were mingled with those of the blackened pile ! 
He suw himselff his wifoi his only living child, 
prisoners to the encmies of Ood ! He saw it, 
yet he bore it os a man, -«in silence, without a 
teur. Hut whcn the infidel came lo the door of 
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the mined dwelling where we had sougfat a 
home, and claimed that, from his hard-eamed 
dailjr toil, he should pay the tax as a commcm 
ftlave, his stout heart fidled; and he, who in 
war was mighty as the lion seeking his prejr, 
even he drooped his manly head like a bnlmsh, 
subdued by secret grief. Yet this feeling was 
but (or a moment : his high spirit retumed with 
redoubled strength. He denied he was a slave^ 
though he admitted he was a prisoner. Words 
arose from words, tili, maddened by the memory 
of his wrongs, and now insulted by injurious 
terms, Alcanzor arose but to destroy. He 
smote the Christian who would have taxed him. 
The wretched man died beneath the blow ; and 
thy father's, thy noble father's life was made the 
fbrfeit of his passionate ofFence. He perished, 
by Order of Alonso, for having shed Christian 
blood in a quarrel at his own door." 

Aza paused ; her agitated feelings for some 
minutes would not allow her to proceed : and 
Harnet, shocked and overpowered by what he 
heard, with every tender efFort, yet in silence, 
endeavoured to soothe her distressed mind. At 
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noty therefore, venture to urge her farther ofi a 
subject she seemed reluctant to communicate. 
In addition to which, it may be remarked that 
the Moors, who, like Harnet, had early become 
prisoners to the victorious Christians during the 
wars between them (which raged, more or less 
viol^Qtly, tili the infidels were finally driven out 
of Spain at a later period), were accustomed, in 
some measure, to an habitual self-restraint; since 
the practice of it was necessary to secure even 
their existence. Those who could not whoUy 
subdue their feelings of hatred towards their con- 
querors, too often disguised them by the cloak 
of hj^crisy. They became pliaiit and cunning 
in Proportion as they became more and more 
enslaved, tili at last the Moorish character lost 
not only its original frankness and siiicerity, but 
was latterly distinguished by that of uncommon 
talent in the mean arts of dissembling; so true 
is it that the liberty of man is neCessary to pre- 
serve his virtue. These remarks, however, ap- 
ply more to the enslaved State of the Moors in 
general, than to Harnet individually . TTie young 
are seldom dissemblers; since it is not tili after a 
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loi^ intercourse with sodety tbat tfae iriind leanis^ 
that great art of self-defedce — to conceal its feel^ 
ings and its thougbts; a lesson taugbt byexpe-» 
riencing those abuses to wbiph frankness is con* 
tinually exposed in its intercourse with a kxiavish 
and a selfish world. 

Harnet, on the contrary, was frank almost to« 
rasbness, and warm in proportion to bis sincerity; 
Debarred those privileges to which he had a na^ 
tural rigbt by bis birtb, bis fatber dead, and bis 
fortunes reduced, he bad found, since the death 
of Alcanzor, but one friend, but one beihg wbo 
considered bim with tbat interest and aiSection 
which gives a human creature value even in bis 
own eyes. That friend was a motber. Mater« 
nal love bad supplied, with its watchful cares, its 
unceasing tenderness, the place of all the world 
besides« Dearly, deeply did Harnet requite it. 
His affections were strong, and like a river 
which flows on in one continued Channel; so 
that they bad all the force of concentration in 
one point to make them as powerful as they were 
uniform and undivided in tbeir course. No soii 
ever.loyed a parent more tban.Hamet loved 
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A2HU Qften would he leave those exercises so 
natural to his years and to bis sex, to sit by tim 
side of his widowed mother, enlivening, by his 
innocent discourse, the tedious hours of her so 
litudew Sometimes he would assist her in her 
toi|s, or learn from her sucb lessons of in-* 
strüctiofa as she delighted to give to bis young 
mind. ' 

To bim this evening had been one of peculiat 
interest. It was the first in which Aza had fuUy 
confided'to her son the knowledge of all those 
melancholy events that had deprived bim of a 
father and of a father's pössessions« Long and 
feelingly did he converse with his mother ön so 
engrossing, yet so painful a Cheme; nor was 
it tili the sün had entirely set, and the shadowji 
of night were gathering around both earth and 
sea, that the Moor, with her sön, prepared to 
return to their dwelling. Aza arose, took Harnet 
by the band, and, casting an affectionate look on 
the grave, which was now but a dark niound 
scarcely to be distinguished from the surround-p 
ing rocks, said, as she departed^ " Farewell to 
thee, Alcanzor ! This was the day of thy deatlb 
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If thy spirit, from the paradise of the faithful, 
can look down on us, accept the ofFerings made 

to thy memory by thy wife and by thy son '* 

She paused, raised-her hand> and wiped away 
with her veil a tear that had started to her eye. 
" I never thought thou couldst have died," con- 
tinued Aza, " nor that the hour would come 
when I should stand by what once was thee, yet 
never hear thy vbice, and never see thee smile 
upon me. But these are wild words and foolish 
Uiougbtg* Farewell^ Älcl^i;^r ! Light and dei^ 
shall again fall upon thygrave. The flowei^ 
that grow upon it. shall spring up and bloöm: 
but never more will, the .hopes o£ Aza revive* 
Cold is thy grave;. yet not so cold as.the heari 
<rf thy widowed mate." ... : 

Hamet pressed his mother's hand in sil^c^ 
as he led her from themelamdioly spot* Botb 
de9€ended the path^and^ tttraing ihto anothe)^ 
at some Fittle distance 'm the ntountain, again 
began to ascend a second path, »ifakh:led>ich 
ward& the ruined^boilding that now itäbrded sk 
sbelter to Aza and-ber<Bon. . . : f 
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l^fK MorrrN w«irn ftt aII tltnn« ft pii(iU>rttl people 
'Jlmlr |MiUy klug« und prlnccM^ in tltis ntiilMi of 
tliiiir WArllkn itxfircUn« mul acliIovometiUf diiv« 
ibliind tuit U) ^Ivd tlicir nUonUon U) tho dua 
cur« (»i'thoMii (lockM und ItordM from which^ in 
M ('onMldc^rnlilo d<i^i'(ui| iliay r<iccilvod «upjwrt« 
A/Kf U^^nflnir wlih luir iiony now inlmbitcd a 
riilniMl lMill(lliif( titttt Imd onc« l)c(m a nmgnl- 
ll('(«ni dwi«IIIii|( oi' licir own pcioplcii oru tliciy were 
drlv(«n lioMi thci ndlghbotiritood of Lliibon tmuiy 
M ypiii' iMtloro. Km liiul n iinmll (lock both of 
»hnop luul ifoNtM. l'lio wool of tiio fornim* «up- 
pliml hör (UHMipiitlon for tlia dlaituil'i luul tlio 
milk of thci InUc^ri iogothor willi horb»i fruiiSi 
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twi \pfi!QA, ImtmA imt of die princ^nl »tidei 
44 fer/d fi>r b^ ^KKtielKJd ; waict tbe poorer 
i»r^ iA MiXfrik i¥fiiUnn tsA aribnal fbod, and that 
c^ity <^i «xtraordinaiy occaw^ns» 

<>ne md^ domeiKtic liad tclU/wed tbe £dlen 
Cr/ftijrM» of bk miKtr«»«, »id fCül Ured whb h^, 
nctiii^ dl« fHori €ff herdKnian to her flocks, or 
d/iirig nity otfaer oüarn that could asrist ber 
WMtU mtd en^e her UA\n. A litde Moarish girl, 
ori itrphan^ wm her mily femsde attendant* An- 
i^hitr ViiHfr m\x%i lAno be mentioned^ who, thouf^ 
tuA t%\mf\{iU*}y an itmiate with the femily of Aza, 
WIM rii;v<^ticl<;M« M> CiinAtant and so venerated a 
gu(;«t — ofteii reniding for months together be- 
iHriitb her roof^ that he could command within 
tlie walU of her dwclling^ if he chose to do so, 
HM entircly an herseif« The progress of our tale 
tiow (Ifttnands that we should introduce two of 
thciMc pcrMonoges to the reader, and that on the 
vory Gvening the high-bom Aza had communi- 
cfited to her son the melancholy story of bis 
fiiiiuir's fate. 

llie stuiy AS we before noticcd^ set in füll 
Nplcudüur over the broad bosom of the Atlantic. 
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Jt gkamed wifch uucommon lustre npbn the taU 
-forest of chestnuts, intermixed with the oak and 
:Col:k-tree, that lay near the base pf the rooun- 
tain of Cintra.. This forest was crossed by a 
aroad which led itowards Lieben. Not onlj the 
woods, but the environ$, fpr many miles, pre- 
-sented a'Boane of rieh d^l^g^ts o^ly to be found 
in'a cUoiate warmecl by .ßerpetual suns, and 
watered by showers thät refresh the. earth, 
-withoDt giviQg it that surcharge of vapours 
ywbich' produces fogsj dannpsj and unwhole^ 
^ome dews. - ■ t . t 

t . Nttmeröus vioeyards ky around, heavily laden 
^ith the dastering grape, diat affi>rds to man 
wine to make glad hts heart^ and sometimes to 
jstake it sad too, when moderation ceases to 
teiäper the draught, and 'reason becomes lost 
br degraded in the bowl. In one part of the fo^ 
Test of Cmtra, b pure and crystal stream burst, 
with a considerable fall, sparkling and bubbling 
from B rock. GUding onward, it found its way 
down the gentle slope of a hill, beneath the 
^hade' of the chestnut, and of many an ever- 
greeu oak, that spread its broad tmd leafy arms 
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oveir a wilderhess of dark heath and farze, 
mingled with aromatic herbs whose perfume 
made the air deCdous to the sehses. Xbe iris, 
the laurely the myrtle, grew spontaneously 
around, and blossomed oh the banks of the 
stream, that fed their lively verdure with its 
^refreshing molstnre. 

In some parts of the forest were seen those 
long a^d son^bre vLstas, which, whilst they in- 
vite both the eye. and fbot to ränge amid their 
intricate pathsof spreading branches chequered 
with quivering light and sfaade, impress the 
niind of.the Wanderer with a sense of anxiely 
and uncertainty as to whither they lead,— *a feel- 
ing which, though not devx)id of delight, carries 
with it.that slight aegree of fear.sufficient, per- 
haps, to heigbten enjoyment withoüt creating 
terrbn At the opening of these forest av^iues 
the sun darted beams of fire, which, as they 
feil on the stately forms of nmny an oak, or the 
wrinkled trunk of an ancient cork-tree, im- 
hedded in moss, and festooned with flowers, 
jshowed all their various colouring; afFording» 
also, in the breadth and strength of this tran* 
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fdent' biit sunny illuinination, a fine öontrast to 
Ihe setüed and deep shadows that hung thickly 
;i>round, like those brief but briUiant portums 
c£ human existence which relieve the fixed 
^loöm. that wrf^s in shade the fortimes of the 
niiserable. 

One of the marked and pecaliar features of 
Ihe neigbbourbood of Cihtra coEnsists in those 
giant masses of rock that arise, nigged and 
barren, in the midst of the. most wooded aiid 
joultivated parts of the moiintain. Such a inass 
,of K«k might be seeu standing in the midät of 
thß forest we have described ; and, to the eye 
of fancy, it lookled like one ofthose Castles of 
enchantment inhabited by the genii of the Mos^ 
Jems' creed, which so often formed a subject for 
Arabian story. It was from a portbn of this 
xock that issued the little streamlet we have 
DOticed; which, like the voice of the forest^ 
:Seemed constantly, in its low and musical mur* 
jnurs, to hold converse with those invisible 
spirits whom the same &nciful legends woul^ 
in all probability, have held to be the guardians 
pf the $pot. 
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AIl'axotii»d was wild and bemtifiii* Two 
human beings alcme were seen» to give ani- 
xnation to this. 8e(|uestered wood* One' of 
tbese, by bis attire, could instanüy be known 
for a Talba» or wise man, so Teverenced by 
the Moors. 

Tbe offioe» or profession, of a talba consisted 
essentially in a knowledge of medidne, and in 
.tbe Sjtiudy of aatrontnny, (added to which were 
the power to foretell what edipses portended 
evil, the expounding stränge dreams) and pre- 
di<:ting events, in a manner considered infallible;) 
^ibove all, in a deep acquaintance with the arts 
of astrology and magic; the latter study being 
ßver accompanied widi a knowiedge of pmsons, 
icbarms^and speUs of eveiy description; so that 
Ihere was not a venomous reptile which crawled 
^on the face of the earth, nor a noxious plant, 
&om that of the deadly African thorn to the 
fatal hemlock, but its several qualities and de- 
grees of doing evil were said to be revealed to 
Jiiim. He of whom we speak, Hassan, was, if 
.report told truth, not the least distinguished 
jamongst his people for a knowledge in these 
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iength'she made an effort to ccmclude her me»- 
lancholy tale. 

'^ Thu» much, my son, of cur sad story is 
now fiilly known to you. If I have hitherto 
concealed tnaiiy of these particulars, the motive 
blas been, leist, protnpted by youth and a fiery 
impatient spirit^ some act, sc»ne word, mighi 
escape you in tfaepresence of our enemies, wbich 
eould nothing avail us at this time^ but mighi 
serve them as a pretext to satisfy their jealous 
doubts, by depriving us of the little mercy they 
faave extended towards us. I feared lest th^ 
should agab remoye you from my sight; or, 
may be, banish you to some far and foreign land, 
where Harnet wouM languish in slavery the re- 
mainder of tbose days» which now, there is hope, 
may be shared with his isorrowing mother. Let 
what I have said, therefore^ teaeh you prudence. 
If my misery at the thou^t of losing you for 
ever cannot do this, nothing will ; since, alas ! 
what other motive cän I urge to make you cau- 
tious ? Your path is encompassed by enemies 
who lie in wait for your destruction. They are 
like the serpents and venomous reptUes which lie 
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hiddeii in the burning sands of the desett, that 
they may surpride the heedless traveller on his 
way, and sting him to madness and to deäth.— 
Beware th^i*" 

** Fear notj my mother !" siud Harnet^ 
<* though young in years, ' I can, I will be old 
in prudence, when your sttfety is at hazard; Bat 
this is not alL You have sometimes thrown out 
dark suggestions^ imperfect hints, that a time 
might coroe, when Harnet, the son of Alcanzor, 
would be called on not to disgrace his blood« 
What meaht those words ? Teil me : I will 
be wary," 

"Notnow— notyet— somcothertime. Enough 
has past this hour to prepare your mind for 
whatever e^nts may happen herei^fter. Urge 
me no farther : --^the time is not yet come." 

Hamel looked dissatisfled ; for the ardour of 
yoiith is selddm restrained by motives of pru-* 
dence; and an impätient temper like his can ill 
brook delay or suspense^ when its feelings, either 
of curiosity or expectation, are excited. Still 
he was an affectionate s6n ; and respect for the 
distress of his mother restrained hitn. He did 
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The mahhers of the Talba were in general 
grave, and not withont dignity, tfaough habitual 
cftution' seemed to rule bis speech. Still tbere 
were moments in which bis poweriul feelings 
would break through all restraints, and show 
themselves such as tbey were— warm, zealous, 
and impetuous. Such moments, however, were 
rare ; for bis watcbfui eye, undimmed by years, 
bis foot ever ready tö start in obedience to tbe 
command of bis Moorisb mistress, tbe widowed 
Aza, all spoke tbe conquered, tbe fallen Moor. 
Kay, bis enemies iaverred tbat tyranny, wbicb 
boQiid bis liberty, bad cast a cbain yet more 
degrading upon bis mihd ; so tbat be was beld 
captive by tbat base band of tbougbts wbicb 
ounning, dissembling, and bypocrisy belp to 
iliake up. Tlius report described the Talba: 
if true or false remains hereafter to be seen. 
Certain it is, too many of tbe Moors, sunk into 
$lavery after tbe yoke was tbrown upon tbem 
by tbe Christians, * deserved such a character; 
and all, indiscriminately, shared in tbe general 
odium. 

Tbe companion of the Talba was of a lower 
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degree and Station, beingnothiiig^utlierdsinan 
to Aza Anzurez ; yet he once had fiUed a higher 
Office, and possessedso much natural shrewdnes% 
BS to feel something very like oontempt even for 
that superstitious learning most reverenced by 
his own people : in &ct, he was one of those 
streng spirits who soon d^tect falsehood, shake 
off its yoke, but do not follow up the pursuit of 
Truth with sufficient diligence to overtake her, 
and to place her on the pedestal fit>m which 
they have thrown down the idol Error. 
. Cassim, so was the herdsman called, was short 
in stature, as well as lonk in limb. There was 
a wild, a grinning expression about his fiice, ao» 
companied as it was with a look of sense and 
humour, that produced altogether a countenance 
in which it would be difficult to decide if what 
is grotesque, or what is intelligent, most pre« 
vailed* Cassim, whose colour was mcnre swart 
than Hassan's (for there arie different shades in 
the umber complexion as well as in the &irer 
skin), had a head covered with short thick-Iockg 
of hair, as curly as the back of a water-dog. 
His teeth, white as iyory, were perpetually seen 
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tfaroQgk the balfop^ied Ups, as the musdes öf 
the mouth were cürled by the sarcastic hiuftour 
pf the loaQ« HiB attentive ear, like tbat of the 
North American Indlan, seemed to ha¥e .the 
power of raising and bringing itself forward to 
catch the most.Iow or distant.soqnds; and he 
bad also something of those pUant manners, of 
thatready obedience^whichshowed the easlaved 
Moor» 

Cassim's.limbs were bare; he wore ncsthlng 
but a vestof common gray doth, bound. round 
the waist with a Ic^thern belt : in it was seen a 
longJmife, so stuck, as to sbow th^ the bäck4 
hom handle supported a blade fit for defenceas 
well as for oommoner purpoaes« The voice of 
Cassim was i(i nothing JU suited to bis appearr 
ance or to. bis character; it was sharp and 
sbrill^ like the hitingfirost or. cutüng wind, to 
which bis own nature migbt be compared^ with 
mucb truth in . the. figure. 

Ab Hassan sat.on a portion of the. rock, en-f 
gaged.in contemplating a long scroU of parcb-* 
pient he.held in bis band? the he];dsman9 who 
had be^n l^usied m.ipilkiQg. th^ goats tbat supt 
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plied th^ houaehol^ of Aza» in i;etumiiig honiej 
at th^ time we introducie tbem to the readeri 
passed near the spot. He stopped — putdown th^ 
ves£fel containing the milk — then, stealing softly 
up to the elbow of the Moorish philosc^heri 
obtruded upoix his studies with an ah: in ^bicli 
there. was more of freedom than c^ respect), and 
exclaimed, ^^ Wise Hassan I thou whp watclpieBt 
the Stars as I dp niy fooUsh sheep and goat^y— r 
wise BS thou art, I much qvestion if the stars 
are not as well known to me as to thee ; for I 
gaze on them when fear of the red-fang^d wolf 
keeps me watching near the fold« And as they 
shone lastnight, so will they shine to-night, and 
every succeeding one. Yet never a wpird did 
they teil me of my lot, 6r höw long I wa§ to 
watch» or at what hpur the four-footed skulking 
robber would appear," 

" Thou art an everlasting babbler/' s^id th^ 
Tdiba; "eyen as this water-bi*opk5 whkh never 
ceaaes it& tongue» though it utters tl^e sam^ 
wearidome sound .without sense, and no one 
makes answer to it." 

** Nay» thajt I, deny," repli^ Cassim j " th^ 
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sound varies ; and it hath jbl sense in it» wbick 
never utters fakehood* Thus, when the day ia 
fine and thq air soft, it comes. plashing gently 
down, talking to the stones of fair weather; 
but when a.tonpest is up and the water-floods 
are loose, it wiU keep temper with the times^ 
and roar.ye like any bull fighting in the lang of 
Portugal's own ring : and when the sun burng 
over our heads day after day,^ and not a cloud 
is ^een, then your waterfall hides his head and 
keeps silence, and lets the sun have his course; 
like a wise fool, who knows that the hot mood' 
of his master is best to be mtt by keeping out 
of sightand holding his peace» Bi)t look ! who 
comes hither ?" , . . / 

'. Cassimpointed^a&hespokj^totheroadwhich 
led throi^ the forest to Lisbon ; and, ^wly 
advancing up the loogaveaue.of treestbatover^ 
huQg the way, percdved one of those assem* 
blages of peqple frequeatly to be met with, eTea 
M this day, in Spain and Portugal — ^a procesi^ 
ision c^ pilgrims« The train was headed by a 
fi*iar of the order of St Francis, a very favourite 
Saint at all times with , the Portuguese. His 
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lorig black gown, his girdle of common rojie 
tiiftt bontid the middle, bis bare feet, and emaci'^ 
Bted Bppearknce^ all sbowed him to be a true 
brother of that wandering race of monks, who 
|)rofessed to imitate the labours of th^ apdätles. 
He of St. Francis carried aloft a silver cross^ 
änd was followed by several monks of varioüil 
Orders in Portugal, each bearing a cross, witlr 
a rosaiy of large beads bn his arm. 

As the procession ädvanced from beneath the 
shadow of the ttees, the sun, which gleamed 
s^cfng upon it, ^owed that those who composed 
k were young and cid of both sexes, who had 
ali beefi atike engaged ih this holy emigrätiön. 
They were altogether of a mixed description. 
Mfl^y, in fact, appeared to be petty traders, and 
borö üpon their heads, or their Shoulders, wal- 
letis and paekages b£ m^chandise. Each had a 
sedp at hk girdle, and wore' a gray rodiet 
kaded with deallop shells. Their caps (^ bladc 
sfiic hadt sundry litde Images of lead or pewter 
stock ab6ut them, besides the scallop in fronte 
whikt a; chain, composed of straw, was throwh 
around tiiieir necks. Some carried in their 
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hands a hollow waUdng-staiF, which was so con* 
structed as to be played upon like a flute» and 
begailed their long and dreary journey to tbe 
holy shrine. 

As t)ie prooession passed on, it affiirded a 
spectBcle calcttkted, together widi the scenery^ 
to please an admirer of such picturesqae effects 
as can alone be fi;>und in a combination of ani-: 
mate and inanimate nature. The various 
mandes of the ecdesiasdcs, according to their 
sereral Orders ; the white dmperies of th^ Catf- 
melites, as they held aloft boxes of relics, or 
high silver. crpsses , sparkling in the erening 
light; the groups of pilgrims amongst the tree% 
some singingyOthers pkying on their long statr^s^ 
or in litde parties pansing to drink of the cl^r 
flood; combined to form the most enlivenii^ 
pictitf e, finashed^ as it were, by thä VMffwgi» of 
the fqre-ground : for thiere thö red beäms of the 
sun darted on the prominfent parts of the rock 
we have before described, and, witfe.inore IbaA 
alchymic liberality, changed into a thous»d 
strings of diamonds tb<e little streams of water, 
as they gushed^ and strayed, and diyidied ämidst 
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the broken erägs, ;tiil' they at^ Jengtb ./united in 
die deep hblldw of a natural basin äiat reoeived 
them^ ere tbey commenoed their farther jounn^jr 
through the forest 

Kear this spot Bat the taU and imposlojg fi^re 
pf Hassan^ bis tawny fmegl&wiäg in the beams 
i^'the $im that shot direet upon it The balf^ 
pleased, balf-snarltng countenanee oi Gassim 
was^eenpeeping over the Shoulder of Hassan, 
as he exulted in Ins own smartiies^^^ and wit, 
that had puzaled the moi« solid sense of his 
leamed cotnpenion. Cassini ^ pointed with out>* 
atretebedhand and arm to the procession now 
advanckig itowarcb tbe rock. Ther were. siii^ 
i^ gay^strains^ aoeompaniedby thenot unpleas^ 
ing melodijr of die "vralkisig tkAeß^ for so might 
these tnusical ataves be calkd^ Cassim, as if 
coBtintung some disoourse he bad addressed tO' 
the Tatt»* $aid, '*^Why^ I will teil thee, the«; 
ii^eae are the pUgrims who go by tbe name of 
the Jacobipeta^ for no other reason tb^i that 
they walk many miles afoot to saytheir prayers 
and do bomage to bim of Compostella in Spain, 
whom tbey call a saint, whilst at tbe same time 
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they carry on some sroall trafiic with their 
wares, in which they but over-reach their brother 
twice aa muck as they would at any other tioie, 
on the strength of their prayers and absolutio!) 
at the shrine of St James. Canst thou guess, 
Hassan, what. they would have of thee ?" 

" Not I, truly," r^lied Hassan ; " what know 
I of the infidel Nazareens ,? Would that,I could 
shut them out from my sight, and those C€urved 
blocks which I see some of them carrying. 
For what saith the prophet of Mecca ? — * Allah 
is the true God, and the only God of man;, and 
thou shalt neitber hew nor make any other 
gods' with thy hands, nor honour them."' 

** Trust me, Hassan, those Nazareens are no 
such foolish idolaters as you take t;hem for« 
Their waxen images melt at the sight of money, 
like the heart of a covetous Algrade, and will* 
grant a pardon to a sinner on the same terms 
that the Portugues^ judge doth to us Moors, — > 
by being well paid for it Seest thou not, by 
the images they hold up, that the ]eader, or 
begging friar, coipes to ask an alms of thee ? " ' 
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" Of me?" cried Hassan. " Alas ! what 
shoüld I give?" 

^ ** Any thing ; he will täke it, I Warrant me," 
3^d Cassim, *^ so it be gold, silver, or brass 
eoin. He would püt thy face itito bis pocket 
with as good will as if it were the Santo Su- 
dario, so he could but coin thy coppei* visage 
into Portugal reis. Bat hush ! here comes the 
begging friar.'*. 

At this monieht several mönks, who each 
carried an image more peculiarly devoted to 
the honour of St. James, came np and ranged 
themselves in a row before the Talba, with an 
evident design to lay upon him, by gentle force, 
a völuntary contribution ; since, in the days of 
Alonso the Fourth, the säme as in those of 
the renowned Don Quixote de la Mancha, the 
pilgrims of Compostella were, generally speak- 
ing, äs arrant beggars, thieves, and knaves, as 
any to be föund within this part öf Europe. 
- ** Give something to the holy St. James, in 
memoiy of his conversiön ?*' cried a fiit brother, 
who had a face as large and as red as the 
nioon, when she rises lik^ a ball of fire just 
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above the horizon ; and as he spoke he lifted 
up the image of a great fish surrounded by a 
het, an emblem of the holy apostle's original 
calling. " Give something to the fish ! '* again 
demanded the brother. 

" Marry, with all my heart,*^ answered Cas- 
sini ; " I will give the fish that which shalf be 
most acceptable, — his own element, and here 
is the means in abundance. There is not a 
purer stream 6f water to be found in the moun- 
taius of Cintra." So saying, . the cunning 
herdsmän, with that low obeisance often af- 
fected by the Moors towards the Christians, 
and in particular to those they held secreüy 
in contempt, bowed him down as if to take 
up in the palmis of his hands, from the cleär 
fountain, an ample sprinkling ftwr the holy 
Image. 

'* Dog of a Moor 4" cried the brc^W ; <^ dost 
thou dare to ofier insult to the blessed image 
of the fish, sacred to St James ? Rather thank 
me, who, in brotherly charity, would allow 
thee to give something tö mother churcb, and 
will not spit opon thy öffering aiid cast it from 
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hioi, BS it would deserve, when profjfered by 
the hand of an infidel." 

" Most holy moUah of the faith of Issa Ben 
Marian/' said Cassini ; " how I admire thy 
zeal for St. James, which makes tjhee forget 
even the smaller matters öf tliy qwn order ; for, 

■ 

if I mistake not, thou art a brother öf St. Fran- 
cis, who, as I have been told, must not touch 
money^ even when given to him. I would, in 
return for thy charity, put thee in remembrance 
of thy own vow$/' 

" Most true/' said the brother, not a whit 
abashed) " and strictly do we of the order keep 
Chose vows. For look ye, — thou must drop 
thy (Gering in this leathern ba^ whose mouth 
hangs open by my side. We brothecs of St 
Francis may neither touch nor take ; wherefore 
we get some friendly hand, not fettered by like 
vOws, to dip it into the product of the b£^, and 
expend the same in deeds of charity for the 
diurch at oür discretion." 

** Scrupulous friar !" replied Cassim, " there 
is a proverb which I heard at Lisbon from the 
mouth of an English yeoman; itsaith, * Charity 
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b^;iiis at home»' I doubC npt it is: w^l «m 
derstood by thy order. I have notfung to give^ 
beiogy-es thou 4eest I am, a poor herdsniMi, a 
Moor^ a taxed bead, -and tberefore .notbiti^ 
better tbm a slave/' . 

<^ But tboui old gr^beaid, thou wilt gi^ 
sometbing I*' »aid a brisk yoiiiig iiovice cxf die 
ord^ of tbe CarmeUtes^ who advaneed m a 
gay Step, swinging bis long wblte sleeves, and 
holding up a pretty box not tmlike a «how^box; 
Through a small piece of glass, placed by ^ay 
of eye-bole,, m%ht be seen a repgesentation of 
the discovery of tbe body of St. James, biiried 
at Compoatella, and pointed out to;tfae Bishop 
of Ira in tbe eighth i^entiiry by angelsy whd 
were good enough to come down 'from Hearveii 
aud hold torches to tbe Bishop <m that ooäi- 
sion. '^ Give something to those who have 
visited, in pain and toil» the bles&ed tomband 
shrine of St. Jaisbes," cried the Carmelite. " We 
beg for the poor and holy pilgrims just retuitied 
from Compostella, and travelling^ a &r joavney 
to their homes/' 

" Son," answered ihe Talba, rising and 
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asstiming that Inr of diep re^eren^e he eölAd 
sometimes pot^on when he.deemed it necessary 
befbre his enemies, -^^* söH, I rei^ect thyiitdy 
prqphet St. Janieis, iyr Boänerges^ asbeis ealled, 
fpr a wise aiid good man, who» I would säy^ 
if k benot over bold» ^aar eäüed aSim of 
Thutidev fbr having* in bim tbe qualities estseii-r 
tial to a learned Talba» ^— some acquaintance 
wldi the bidden raysteries and elements of 
cr^atkmv Knowing these things, reverence is 
due to tbe^holy Boan^rges of tbe Nazar^ens, 
and tibat J^espect I will pay nlost freely ; but tö 
ask lae for mon^y i$ train : since^. know y^i höly 
fakirs atxd learned moliahs of the Christians^ 
•that I £Mii a Talba, a sage, one whose weallh 
lies, in the kintwledge of thje heavenly bodiesi 
in their revolotions, tbeir chiinges, and theip 
ecüpses. I am one who, by the words of wk* 
doia fi^und indie book of trutb, can show to 
otbers the way where gold and sllver shall 
spangle tfaeir patb^ like ^tars in the firmament,. 
but who never himself lays band on what he 
indicates to others as worldly riebest I have 
nothing to give but wise counsels." 
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^^ And that being the last tbing men are 
willing to take/' said Cassim, ^^ I would counsel 
you, reverend friars and begging pilgrims of 
St* Jsaaes of Compoi^elli^ to pass on your #dy 
9LS, fast as you can ; seeing that unless you do 
so, as the town of Cintra is filluig with strangers 
of all kinds and degrees, who €ome to wkness 
the great buU-fight about to take pkce, you 
will be puzzled to get lodging for such a com- 
l^ny. The hospltal and the.convents, I hear, 
are nearly filled — and that to overflow." 

The friars, beggars, and pilgrims, seemed to 
take the denial given to them much better tban 
was, perhapsj expected by the Talba or the 
cunning Cassim ; for in nothing did the Christ^ 
ians more cruelly oppress the Moors, than by 
making free with their purses on any pretext 
of enibrcing charity for the good of the church. 
In justice, however, to our honest friends Has- 
san and Cassim, let us say they had really 
little or nothing to give. The grievouä tax 
laid on those Moors who were suffered to re- 
main and support themselves by labour iii 
Portugal, after they had been driveh from 
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neariy every town or^ity in the Jcingdom, was 
so c^ressive to a people on whom biuth^is of 
every kind were kid, that it may readily be 
ti^eveid tfaey liad scarceiy enough to sappiy 
their own wants^ and little to hestow o» 
others. 

Perhaps, too, the pilgrims were liot much 
above die common order, and therefore used 
lefssmsolence tofwiüpäs tbese Moors than they 
mighfc have experienced fi-bm tbose whose for- 
tune and Station bore tbem out in whatever ill 
üsflge they chose to adopt towards a depressed 
and despised race of beings. Scarcely had the 
pilgrims departed, and their voices died &vray 
in the distance as they continued their path 
through the wood, when anoüier objeet at>- 
traeted the attention^ and, indeed, excited the 
curiosity, of Cassim« It was a pilgrim ; but one 
who foUowed the procession rather than joined 
it. 

He was not afbot, like the rest, Imt mounted 
on a mule; an animal fat, sieek, ajad comely, 
whose steady equal pace, and ^e fixed on 
every incb of ground that lay before bis «ose 
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as he paced on his way, showed that it was one 
ofthose creatares bred to pass mountain defiles 
and dangetous precipices. The mule*s head was 
dressed with party-coloured ribands, red, blue; 
yellow, and gre^n^ wfaich crowned him like a 
nosegay stock between his ears. A parcel of 
little silver bells w^ere suspended round the neck, 
and jingied on the bridle rein. And, to show 
that he had borne his master Company on a boly 
errand, the scallop shell, with a little image of 
a Saint formed of silver, stood erect above the 
forehead, amidst the ribands which adorned 
this quiet and siire-footed beast. Upon his back 
was seated a man who wore the pilgrim*s röchet, 
rosary, scrip, straw chain, and the noted estal- 
lop cm the front and Shoulders of liis gowii : 
but whether he were young or old, handsome 
or ugly, gentle or simple, cöuld not be reädily de- 
termined, as over the black silk cap was thrown 
an ample hood, which, either to protect the pU-i 
grim from the dust or the warm beams of the 
sun, was so brought over his &ce that little 
could be discovered of it but the eyes. 
. As the pilgrim rode towards the rock where 
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Cassim and Hassan hadheldtiie late discourse 
with bis cpmpanions, he slackened bis pace, and 
appeared to come on wltb the intent of speaking 
to tiheixi. . • 

" Holy prophet !" exdaimed Hassan; " see 
if tbeire be not another be^ar wbo comes to 
ai^ ahn« ! A plague on tbese knaves ! When 
shall i¥e be rid of them and tbeu* mummery?" 

"Nay, I think thpu judgest not rightly, wi$e 
Talba," Said Gassim : '^ this pilgrim seems tp bj8 
a stray slieep from the flock gone on beforef 
and as he bears no fish^ no net for St. James, as 
did the Franciscan, 'tis Uke enough he means not 
tp hpok US into it ^I should judge that pilgrim to 
be a wiser man tban his brethren, inasmuch as 
be Tv^alks <)n the four legs of a mule, and sparest 
his own. See« if he does not turn the creatureV 
h^ad this way» aüd comes to pffer speech to 
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"A gopd even to you, my masters!" said the 
pilgrim, as he sligbtly inclined bis head in toke» 
of salutation» 

" Servajits, Sir pilgrim, were the better term»** 
replied Cassim : ^^ our people leave the name of 
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masters with thöse who have beat down di^ 
swords." 

<< Thou hast a quick wit^ frlend^^ said tbe 
pilgrim; *< and I would so far tax it, as to' help 
me to the nearest read to the hospital of the 
Kni^ts of Avis*" 

^^ The heels of your mule will be all«suflieiiiiit 
to acoomplidh such a purpose,'' anewered Obs« 
am, '<if yott urge them forward with your 
riding wand; eise wifl you hiU'dly reach the 
rc^al hospitai of Avis ere the moon, like a c&re* 
iul nurse, rises to w«tcb^ wbäst htv iord tlm 
sun lies abed tili moming. The hospitid of 
Avis-is tfaree l^eagues off/^ 

"ThTeeileaguesöff!" exclaittied the pilgrim -: 
** this animal is jaded« I know not the road. I 
sfaail «^ver rea43h -the ^id of iti" ' 

" Assuredly not, if you statid still upön it^ 
answered Cassim ; " but tired mules and Igno- 
rant men would do mueh greater things thati 
ride three leagues by moonlight, were a brotljer 
of the question at their heels.* Your compar« 

* An officer employed in the punishment of false pilgnaui 
and lievetics* 
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iiions are gone on for Cintra. After them, pil- 
grim, aiid I will Warrant me you Will all' of you 
find a lodgment together." 

" But suppose, my quick-tongued friend," 
Said the pilgrim, ^' that I should not be able 
to find my companions: what mJUst I do 
then?" 

"' Marry," repUed Cassim,, ^Hhere h no 
daoger of that mischance. FoUow wfaere you 
seß the folks running out» and especially the 
women, to staxe at the stränge, sight äs it passes 
on. The very dogs, as they bark after it, will 
point out to you where goes the proc^ession» 
And, if you hear a jingling of bells, a piping of 
flutes, and a beging of every poor wretch ä reis 
for St. James, by way of burthcn to some wanton 
song, be sure of it the pilgrims who go on before 
are those of Compostella.^' * 

^* In sooth, thy words, I grieve. to say it, speak 
the truth,'' said the mounted and muffled pil- 

• Should our readers feel desirous to learn a more füll ac- 
cwxpt of the pUgrims of Compostella, we wouM refer them to 
« British Monachism,*' the ezcellent work of that learned antii 
quary, the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke ; an autbor to whom we are 
indebted for much curious Information. 
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griiu. ** The scandalous maiiners of some of my 
maies Imve been one cause of my lagging be- 
hitidi and I care not to join Company agam this 
nightf— nayi I have some mind to sojourn with 
you." 

<< For the love of us both do not»" cried Cas- 
nim ; *^ we shall make as ill Company as tby 
good mannerä would with the evil ones of the 
beggars for St. James. If you go with me, you 
will find buta poor supper aftera long journey; 
and 1 Ml)ttll And none, if you eat even that We 
shall) therefore, both be dissatisfied. And wbät 
says the pld Spanish prorerb ? ^ Better one 
bclly füll than two tickied mouths/ Our home, 
slr pilgrimi is almost an empty house» for we 
scrvo ono noarly as poor as ourselves." 

^^ Nayi but you know the law/' answered tfae 
pilgrun ; ** I can enforce my request ; and I 
would do iO| but — " 

" Whttt law?" enquired Hassan, who now 
Mpoko for tho first time, having maintsined»a 
•oUimn lilence whilst the flippant tongue and 
grinning mouth of Cassim had never stood stil}. 

<* Sonic Moors of Granadft have comümitied <t 
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gi«at ottlri^e/* sAid the pügrim ; << they have 
set upcm, braten, and robbed a hoble Company 
of higb-bom pilgrims oii their way to Coftipos- 
teHieu . TOierefore, äs soine penalty for the crime 
of tbese infidels, a lawhas been enacted^ that 
every Moor» living ät peace ünder the dbminion 
of aoy Cterifitifm prince, either in Spain or Por- 
tugal> sball be obl%ed to lodge and ehtertaih any 
Single pilgrim,or Company of pil^riihs» of Com- 
postrite, free of all cost ' So nms this law, which 
Ihis received äie aj^rdtal of His Holiness the 

-'■^ " JBk Holiness is most mereiful, truly," said 
.Cassim: ^ for the sins of a few, he has aanc- 
ttoned apcmi^hment to be laid on many : doubt^ 
less to Ieä9en9 by dtvision, the burthen deservöd 
Uy tbeoiägmal-eifenders.*' ' ' 

** Not so/* answered the pilgrim ; . ** shonld 
these infidel wretches, who robbed the nobles 
going to Cknnpostella, be taken,- thäy will be 
burnt^live for having laid.hands on such per- 
smis whikt engaged on a holy erraiid. The 
o£^ce is equal'to heresy in öur own church^ 
In such cEtses, neitber His Holiness, nor the pa^ 
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triarcji wko represents him h^% em sbow 

<^ Give me my tbing but the P<^fi mercy,'' 
icrie4 Cos^iip, who, hating all Oiristians, toqsk 
f y^^ (^portuqitya even #( hia Qwn risl^ to ne^il^ 
ai|d disparage thopriesthoo^ of RoHiei &opi tb? 
bighest to the lowest; aiid more tban once had 
hß stpod in daager tot sfiph liberties: ^ I oace 
^^. his nuerpjr b^towed oin a Moor,'' coiitinue4 
tbe bold heridsKio^n, ^^ a pmca oif Fez, wbo 
landed at Cadiz, aaid burned a church wlth no^ 
body in it He was made prisoner, hoi^f^vßi^ 
after faid e:$:ploita by the Christians, T^e prinoe 
AU Abn^ed w^ riph, sp he gav« gol<], &i,wi^ 
und pearls to Rome, to saye bis Uf§t Ife yw 
ipaU ib^ Pope proipised q<M: to tpupb i^" 

<< And His Holiness k^t bis wpr4» pp dpnb^? 
Siud the pilgrim. 

<^ That he did, but in his own. way,'' igaswer^ 
i>ssim ; << for I wiU not touob thy life, said the 
Pope. So he shut prince Abmed up in prison» 
end th^e gave bim notbing to eat. The prinee 
died öf 6tarvation# But all the priests swor^ 
tbeir. Pope b^d no band in bis ^ath, inasmucb 
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SS it came naturally« Oh die wisdom of your 
Christians I It is more obscure, and yet bringst 
mightier things to pass, than oLd Hassan'« staiv 
gairaiig speculations.'' 

^' Spe^ not thus itrev^ntly of the great and 
infidUble fiidier t^öur chnrch^" said the pQgrim; 
^* whatever he does niust be rigliik, seekig he 
cannot, as the saccessor ol St Peter, do wrongi 
fint you Moors are ever dids free vikh ytmt 
tongues» when you fear no immediate rräent^ 
ment: however, this is not the mattet of our 
debate. Will you,^ he continued, addressing 
ihe Talba, '^ will you ^ve me lodgmentfiMrthis 
night? I «were imwillii^ to force höspitality^ 
diougfa I might do so/' 

<< Most höly pilgrim of Compostdfai," replied 
Hassan, as he rose to anöw^ with all the giratity 
of the East, ^ the fowls of the air gather theiad 
round die ftiU ear, but leate tlie ehaff fdr the 
mnd. Even &o a himgry man iteeketh u house 
irdil stored, and ieaveth that which is emptf 
to des<riätion. We are too poor to ent^rtaiü 
.yoo/' 

*^ But I see a fine yielding of milk in yonder 
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Yessel," obsenred the pilgrim, as if not altogedier 
«rediting the assertions of extreme poveity 
pkaded by the Moors to get rid of him; *<and 
I will venture to say thou hast some barley bread^ 
a meal pottage, or what not^ to keep it Company. 
I am no monk of a royal fomidation, that I 
should be daiiity of diet; any thing will serve 
me. So I will home with you, and for aace 
rest under the roof of a Moon It will be 
the first time I have trespassed on infidel hos- 
pitality." 

** And the last, if my wishes avail,** muttered 
Cassim. Bat, fearful of giving serious offisnce, 
)xe added, in a voice that was loud enough for 
a crier of the Maezzin, ^* Welcome, then, pil- 
grim, if thou wilt force a welcome." 

'< What means that infidel ? " säid the pit- 
grim, in a somewhat angry tone ; ^^ do you dare, 
dogof a Moor! to " 

Here Hassan interposed* " Pilgrim of Coin^ 
postella," he said, " despise not him whom thou 
callest infidel, and who is about to feed thee ; 
since Allah sends thee to his roof. For what 
jsays thy own Scriptare of the prophet of thy 
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people caHed Elijah ? received he not food from- 
a raven, as well as from an angel ? and did it not 
noDiish him ? and he spurned not the means, bot 
was thankfiil. FoUow me." > 

Hassan placed his parchments beneath the 
fi)lds of his robe, took up a walking-staff that 
lay bj his side» and was about to lead the 
way* 

" Stay a while," said the pilgrim : ** I have a 
£>llower who lingers somewhere in this forest. 
He will join me anon. He did but leave me to 
föxamine where the cross road leads to, on the 
other ßide yonder knoU.'^ 

So. saying, the pilgrim tumed round the mule» 
and rode forward a few päces towards the knolL« 
He applied a small silver whistle to his Ups, and 
blew with it a shrill suminons. The call was 
speedily answered by a halloo from the woods 
hard by; and soon after, a young, stout-built, 
somewhat bold-looking man, mounted also on 
a niule, issued forth, and instantly rode towards 
the pilgrim. 

Hassan and Cassim interchanged looks. In 
tbat of the former there was doubt; -in the 

F 3 
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gfauiee of the latter, intelGgenee wd eaaitioa.: 
HassftD bowed' slightly as tbe new ooHiriide ad« 
y«8ced. Cassän e3i)ed him' fr ooi head to fbot witk 
one look) and then put bis. band on &is giordle^ t» 
frei ibnt his lan^bladed knife was soaajsa and 
Mfldy. 

^ IVorvavd ^" said the {M^rifii^ tbe vanmec^ 
his companion joined hun, and bad fallen bat» 
the r«ar like m meniak 

Hassan* led the; way». yifhäa Cassini) acted tbe^ 
p«t «f a m<Kiem. li^iufi«^ »an. .nd by 
smsdby %iog movements; \^niitebed the guestei 
who bad so strangely intruded themseLves fcr 
tbe night on Moorish hospitalücy; since he 
could not helpi suspecting dkere might be athatt 
pilgrims oC lihe same description at band^ to.&K 
low t^ tbe iirst intruders.. CiEussim^ there&ie^ 
now wöuld gltde to the* sida of the stranger^ioi)^ 
dressing to bim some dtscourse about tbe male ;; 
then« would he paase^ and Unger behind^to gather 
wild plantSy or practise^ aity othec menoeHivFe that 
occurred, by wbich be might best eon£rm or 
db^el bis snspicions. No one^ however^. ap^ 
pearedi; and. as Haasan« conductied: tbe! little oa^ 
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valcade up a long avenue of old trees that led 
to the habitation of Aza Anzurez, a stately pile 
of buildings, whose outline was distinctly seea 
as it stood duskily towering against the douds, 
met the eye of the strangers. 

The sun was* set. Scatcely ä dying tint of 
golden light could be traced in the horizon, and 
all was gi^nally sinking into die solemn -dark«^ 
ness of night, when Hass^lr ä^ane^tt tor iot out- 
ward gate of the building, and, striking loudly 
upon it with the walking^staff he hdd in hi« 
hand, a hollow sound r«ui echoing round the 
walls, and protlaimed the desolation diät Was 
Vithinth^th. * 
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CHAPTER IIL 



Th6 troop is past : come, pilgriniy I wUl bring jou 
Wbere you, sfaalLliost > 
— r- — ' I humbly tbank youi 

Please it this matron. Shakspeabs. 



The bttilding whichafforded ä refage to tbe 
family of Aza Anzurez was an ancient and ruined 
pite. It had once been a palace belongtng to 
the Moors, ere they were driven from the neigb- 
bourhood of Cintra, aAer the conquest of Lisbon 
by Alonso the First. It was now but the ruin of 
a ruin — a place where none but the poor or de- 
spised would seek shelter. Still, however dilapi- 
dated, the massive walls, the fallen pillars, and 
decaying arches, gave sufficient indications of 
the grandeur and strength of the whole when 
in its original State, before the exterminating 
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band of war had laid its iron grasp upon the 
works a^ well as the lives of men. 

The old Moorish palace stood on one of 
those leyel spaces of ground which aboiind 
amidst the. wild and rocky eminences of Cintra. 
The entrance was in tolerable preservation, and 
consisted of a gateway formed of three semi- 
circular, arches., It was oyershadowed bv.the 
dark boughs of pinertrees and elms of great 
antiquity. Hiese, with the ruined walls and 
towers t}iat stood darkly against the sky, and 
in parts showed it through their broken aper- 
tnresy combined to give a melancholy air totfae 
spot» Towards evening it. wfis mqre , appar^nt ; 
fer tben the immense rpcks tbat.rose near the 
palace could alone foe seen in their bold out- 
line, adding a character of awe and solemni<y 
to the scene ; so much do objects of bulk.lm- 
press the senses when they are half hid in 
gloom^ and the imagination is left to consideic 
them in their magnitude, without being able to 
supply their detail but by conjecture. 

In those watch*-towers and battlements where 
once the sentinel had paced.his round as he 
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watdied the Stars in tbeir courses, the bii^ of 
night now kept his Tigils ; and many a bird of 
prey also had suc<^ded as an inhabitant of 
ihose walls) where tyrants foo often in days of 
old had bald their 6way. Long and yacant 
pasBs^es serred^ Itke the harp of Eolus, to make 
mekoicboly music with the winds, as they mur« 
mured tbrongk the vaulted roofs;^ gräss and 
brambles grew hägh and wild; and a marbl« 
fotmtaän (a; kixnry generally fonnd in Moorisk 
buiidings) stood within the kiner coart It was 
dttafndäted^ mosS-grown, and neglected ; thougfa 
sts cool and gentle plashii^gs still broke the si«* 
lenee of desolation which reigned around, with 
a maravur that ealled np pleasing yet petisive 
ifettlings : isdeed, so much does the action of 
wäter possess the eha^actep of a being endowed 
with life, that m> place can strictly be ealled a 
solitude wfaere there is a falling or a runniiig 
stream. 

Owr the gateway might be seen an inscrip- 
tion in Arabie, nearly illegible from time. A 
kind of open gallery, like a cloister, once sur- 
MMmded ihe inner eourt. The pülars whicht 
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soppbrted it haä^ for the gr€»t^ patty bee« 
remoYed, probably tcvs^upply inateviids for KCMne 
HK>re modern buildingSy so that little was kft;: 
yet what pillars and €»pitals mmüned, wese of 
die fioest Jasper, -^ & eirciciAstance «i0iekitt in 
itsdf to shaw th« fornier magnificrace of tbe 
|dace. The ai^cMteetore of the pUe was* iik& 
Saracenicy>-**-a style in- whioh ri<eha^3s was> coms 
bmed widti stren^hy wkikt €B6tem Iigh<pes8 dis* 
pbi^^ed itself m tfae ornaiaeiital paitsk Few of 
tfeese iK)w j^emamed» It was ihe itiagfsire watlsy 
fihe liigh and s^bbom towers, tliat seeiaed to 
üesisttheihand of tiaaeas well as of conquest^ 
wMch gi3ßf% tihat axr of grandfar. to the place^ so 
d^alculatoi toi iraise the rnind o£ the bebolder to» 
aa elevated tnaikv of daought, as, iis disi ]»ndsy 
extent,.tihe deep silence of a buüdäaig once so 
aniniaCed with the presence of man, memory 
busiiedi itself in recaUing diose ages wMcb, 
maiiced by Mb actionis^ ha^* become celebrated r 
yßt nothjng now was left of those who' $>iitidedl 
this majestic pHe;. Their very names^ like the^ 
glorie» of the ancient Mporish race, were fast 
ainking into ofa^ivioH'; and even theirfeine-— thal^ 
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breath whicli snstaiiis the spirit of die braTe 
whoi tbeir awn breath is departing — was ncnr 
pumng B.Wüy9 to become as hushed as the sur* 
roandhig §ceoe of desdation« 

It was througb the gateway of this andent 
building that the pilgriin and his attendant 
entered^ on the door being cypeoed by a.lkde 
Moorish gM about twelve years old« Whüst 
HaMan preeeded thein^ Cassini broaght np the 
rear^ and die whc^ party moyed onward across 
the inner coart or qnadrangle, leading to thirt 
portion d the bmlding which, being least 
minons^ was therefore now inhalnted by the 
Moors« The deepening gloom prevented the 
objeets around from being clearly distingnished ; 
but many a stately tower, and many a little 
cupola «— the &vourite termination in Moorish 
archiiecture «^— could be distinguished amid the 
solemn gray of twilight, like monuments of 
departed grandeun Notwithstanding the gloom, 
the pilgrim seemed to look at every thing 
ho pasucd with the searching eye of cu- 
riosityi and, probably, the vast extentof the 
ruincd palace might create surprise not un.". 
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allied to awe ; for tbere is sömethin^ highly inn 

• • • 

posing to the mind and chilling to the heart» 
in the Suspension ' of feeling between pleasure 
and fear, excited by traversing ruins vast, un* 
known, and half hidden by the darkness of the 
hour. 

r The little Company, after having crossed the 
inner eourt, where the fountain stood in the 
ceaitre, at length entered a large hall. In tinres 
past it might have been devotied to banquetting* 
The roof in many places had fallen in, and 
ehowed the blue of upper air through the aper* 
tures. The Windows, which had heeij nu^ 
m^ous, were so high as nearly to reach tbi$ 
ceiling. There was no gläss in them ; bat the 
richly carved mullions, and the light shaftis,' still 
repiained entire* Ivy and brambles had found 
sttfficient nonrishment to grow in several places 
abont the walls. It had once been paved with 
yarioüs coloured tiles ; but now most of them 
were broken, destroyed, or covered with earth 
and weeds« 

( As they paced across the hall^ they heard 
tbeir own footsteps run in hollow echoes, as if 
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they trayersed the vaidts and eiypts devoted fo 
the dead» whose remains lay monldering beneatfa 
tlieir sculptured stones« The atrangers and 
iheir Moorish guides obsenred a pro&Hmd si** 
lenoe, which no one seemed disposed to bneak. 
In the pilgrim, perhaps, it jnight proceed froni 
some . gloomy thoaghts connected with hü own 
feelings and Situation; since the manner in 
which he had shunned the other pilgrims, wben 
about to enter Cintra, and had songht, or radier 
forced faimself on the hospitality of poor and 
gppressed infidels, had in it something out of 
jhe common order of occurrences. Hassan 
and Cassim thought so : abd thdr süence mi^ity 
in the one, proceed frcHn reflecdon ; in the other^ 
from a cautious and observing spirit, that aus* 
pects perSs in order to pr^are (ar them« 
, Be this as it may, the little maid» vrho acted 
diepart of portere86,.and had unbarredtheouU 
ward gate, now bounded fixrward with a step as 
light a$ that of the wild gaaeUe« Applying iier 
feeble ibrce to a door which stood under a ]cm^ 
browed arch, at the end of the hall, it opened 
instantly) and shpwed^ by a red ^eam cf light 
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wbich streamed on the waIU from a fire that 
burnt within» a ehamber in tcderable preservn^ 
tiQ0, and which apparenüy was generally ocetb- 
pi«d hy the family. It was lofty. The wallss bad 
beea corered witibi a cement oomposed of Urne 
aod saod, called tapia* On the surface zn^t 
still be s^en, in parts very perfect, Arabesque 
devioes painted and gilt: the peacock, so fo- 
TDUTtte an ornameiit with the Moors, being re- 
peatedly introduoed; here in profile^ there in 
front, now with a fiiU-spread tail, and again 
with a ohain of gold about its neck. Extractsi, 
in Arabic» from the Koran, were also seen in 
r^ular coinpartments. The ceiling, likewisc^ 
bad been carved and gilt ; though these deco- 
ratbns were now almost obseored by the dnsky 
hne which tune and decay had spread upon 
tbcn. Nothing eise in this Chamber retained 
the least signs of fbrmer magniflcence ; as the 
aeats were fimned out of the roots of the coriD- 
tree; and a rüde toble, on which stood a bmp^ 
a few mats spread on the ground, with the ad^ 
dition of some household Utensils, composed the 
entire fumiture. 
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this night asks hospitality and shelter ander your 
roof/' , ' 

This address, and the request which aocom- 
panied it, recalled, perhaps, to the mind ciAzß 
some past circumstances of her life, the recc^ 
lection of which Struck on her feelmgs, this me« 
morable ni^t,' with peculkr pain. She withdrevr 
her hands from Hamet's neck» and seemed to 
shudder at the mention of hospitality. beingd&- 
manded by a Christian. Her son started, and 
sttddenly rose up as she turned to confront the 
stranger. Aza exerted herseif to assume com«* 
posure, and answered in a dignified jEaaBner» 
yet coldly, <^that the Moors, who, like her^ 
seif, lived on sufiRsranoe in the land of thdor 
oonquerors, had no power to refuse what thi^ 
Christian: might please to demand." 

The pilgrim probably fdt some touch of com^ 
passion for the ünhappy condition of Aaa, which 
these few words had plainly enough dedared; 
and he assured her that the hospitality he had 
asked for the night, he wished to receive as an 
act of kindness, for which he should feel in- 
debted to her, and not as one of compulsion ; 
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weariness and the fatigae of a long journey he 
also pleaded as an excuse for the intrusion. 

^^ Rest yoii, and welcome,'' said Aza, . ^^ The 
vrayfardr.and wanderer by night shall neyer be 
tumed from. the door of Aza Anssur^ wbUst 
she has bread or a cup to offer for bis refiresb* 
ment, However much she may have once suf- 
fered by a treacherous guest, the wanderer shall 
never pass her gate, and curse the holt that shute 
him out to the night dew, to hunger, and the 
wolf of the forest. Allah sends sun and rain 
alike on the Christian and the Moor ; so should 
bread and shelter be common to both in the hour 
of need. Sit, Christian; doffthy cloak, and cheer 
thee even in this house of sörrow. I am one 
iwho, Ijke a parted soul, wanders weeping tili 
the hour be come that shall join it again to its 
earihly pattner.* I am the widow of Alcanzor, 
<— a name known to the brave. And yonder 
boy— the fresh brauch of this withered tree-r- 
be is my s(Hi. Harnet, bid the Christian' wel-!* 
come; for welcome is that which makes the 

• The Mahometan faith teaches the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection. 
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whöle frätne öt govemments, yet, wh^n occom- 
plisted, often settle into the calm of lafidng 
peace ; the old evils having passed off with the 
Storni." ' , 

<< You know something of states, it shoald 
seem, by that Observation," said Harnet, las 
eyes glitterihg with curiosity and expeetation. 
" Can you teil us aught of that brave kingdom 
which struggles for liberty ? Castile I meto, 
that would shake a tyrant from his throne. I 
wish well to that people, though they be Christ- 
ians and enemies' to the Moors; fbr their 
struggle is fbr freedom — Öiey would cast off 
the yoke." 

**The beast that is unused to the yoke," saki 
the herdsman Cassini, who now venturedto 
speak for the first time, ** will struggle hard to 
be rid of it. But after a while it is easily bome ; 
for, let it pinch his neck never so sharply, by 
habit he ceases to feel it. Even such is slavery. 
Wben the Castilians have got used to the yoke 
which king Pedro — he they call the Cruel — has 
prepared for their backs, they will not heed it, 
or at least bear their burthen in silence." 
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<«. By th^ tconb pf the Holy Prophet fcried 
Hamet, ^^ thou speakest, ^ Cassim, but truth» 
though. in thy rüde way« Even so i$ it with 
our degraded people. We kiss the rod-^we 
bear in silence tbe.burthen o£ ouridaster«, as if 
bondage were (mr birthright, and we would hug 
it to our. hearta. Wherefore do we bear this ? 
For life, for that worthk^s thing called life; 
\i^hlch without liberty is. death. Every odnute 
of it our tyrants niay reckoa by the sand- 
glass ; since in their hands 13. our date of belog. 
To close it is at their wilL I. would rattier 
be a wild boy of the desert, and ränge it 
in my native freedom, than U^e cooped 
within these old wallson the sufiferance of my 
pppte^sors." 

^^ You speak boldly for one so youngy* ob- 
served the pilgrim; ^'and it is well for thy 
ardent spirit that no,one hears thy words, who 
would giva accQunt of them where they might 
be wetghed in the balance and.foun^i.wantiDg 
in duty to the State. Yoong man, a pilgrim has 
little to give but thanks to his entertainers. ^To 
mine I would add this counsel, — that, in times 
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wken danger lurks unseen by night as well as 
walks in cpen day» you would speak 'with more 
caution such feeUbgs as it is hazardous to 
reveaL" 

" Iicare. noV-. said Harnet eagerly : " my 
fiitber left jtQe.siothing but his sword; and I 
ba/ve learat that which would excuse me did I 
buckla it on." .. 

« Foolish boy !" said the Talba; ^^ you talk 
of hazurding life ! you talk of buckling on a 
sword I Look, yonder is your mother ; think of 

Hamet bent his head, as if conscience<^struck 
by a reproof he so well deserved. 

^^ And remember, noble shari^" cried Cas- 
sim, '^ that a man may as well hang a spit cm 
his thigh äs a sword, if he knows not bow to use 
it I think you have yet practised on nothing but 
deer, boars» wild ducks, and the pretty fowls 
that fly about in the forest, to furnish you with 
a supper ; and do you talk of using a sword ? 
First arm against a quintain.'^ 

. It would be impossible to describe the high 
and haughty glance which Hamet darted on 
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Cassim, in answer tb thh sarcastic rexbark on 
the young man's aDusion to bis sword« Hamet's 
lips quiyered with indignation; and he raised 
his clenched band as if about to accompany the 
bitter reply that bnng on them witb a blow. 
But his eye caugbt the sight of bis mother» as 
sbe was returning into the apartment; and the 
sight of Aza, in one moment, changed' the 
angry aspect of her son to brightness. He re- 
membered tbis was to her a day of saared sor«» 
row ; would he, then, add to it a Single pang 
from any cause ? The thought rushed on faim 
quick as light, at her approach« His iq[>raised 
band dropped, as it were meebanicaily, by his 
side : his lips were in the act to speak reproof to 
Cassim; now not a sound escaped them. Watch- 
ful, attentive, and afFectionatet the dutiful son 
was in another instant at his mother's side, 
gentle and tractable as the young bird wh^i the 
parent dove would first teach it to spread its 
wings. 

The frugal repast was soon prepared. Fresh 
milk, that JDassim had brought home from his 
goats, stood in a large oäken bowL The cakes 
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were taken liot irom tbe hearth ; and the dell- 
cious firuits of Portugal added even luxury to the 
board. Anitnal food there was none; hör did 
the repast boast of wild fowl ; for Hamet had 
this day neglected bis forest sports, to devote 
bis time, on tbe anniversary of bis fatber's death» 
tobismotber. And tbougb sbe bad att^pted 
to visdt tbe grave alone, Hsmefs watcbful eye 
was upon her st^s, and be had foUowed them 
.in love and duty. As absdnence was a religious 
act witb tbe Moors» on occasions of sorrow, 
this simple repast was tbe first tasted by 
•Aza or her son since the commencement of 
the day« 

Tbe litde Moorisb damsel brougbt a pitcher 
of water from a neigbbouring spring. Its ex- 
treme purity and coldness showed tbe source 
wbence it came to bave been embedded witbin 
rocks and deep cavems inaccessible to the beams 
of tbe sun. It was to this primitive supper that 
Aza now welcomed her Christian guest«. His 
companion, wbose respectfiil observance of tbe 
pilgrim intimated bim ;to be of inferior rank, 
sat apart from bim.; and though tbe answers he 
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gave tö the cimning enqniries of CasMm clidnot 
äctually dlsclare his stfttion» still they were sitf- 
ficient to make the wily Moor set him dewnts 
a ibllower or varlet who had attended the holy 
stranger on his religiöus joomej to Compos- 
tella. • ' 

Whatever doubts or fears had at first beset 
th^ minds of Hassan and Cassini respecting the 
Christian tf aveller, and- the Strange nlatuier in 
which he badfbrced himself on their hospitality, 
those doubts and lears gave way to a betler ofi* 
hion, as the pilgrim unbeiit in familiär diaeourM; 
and, &r from showing didt inaolence of mamier 
to the Moors which every good Catholic migbt 
have pleaded hply Church itself to sanction, he 
was courteous, and eveh respectfol^ in his ad- 
dress and demeanour both to the young shartf 
and his mother. 

Whilst Aza Anzorez, her son, the Talba, and 
the pilgrim, partook together of the repast, Cas- 
sini and the Christian follower, with the little 
Mooi:ish Zora, sat apart at another rüde table, 
which was also inrnished with a part of the 
supper; thus observing, even in the midst of 
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poveity aiid min, those distinctions of ccmdition 
practised in every nation and eyery age of the 
World» Thls, surely, were a proof sufficient in 
itself to convict of absurdtty those l^vellers who» 
iu Society, would redxioe all Orders to one equal- 
ity, and, by so doing, would destroy the very 
distinctions man has l*eceiyed ffom the fätrour 
of his Creator ; removing; aU landmarks of re« 
$pect, protection, and dependence; confoond« 
ing with the meaner thöse- who, by their spperior 
Station, become, like the head to the members 
of the body, guides to the less elevated, but 
equally useful, members of society at large« 
Well regulated Orders, like the parts of a great 
machine, produce the hannony of the whole, 
so thät they work well together. Destroy them, 
or Substitute equality, iemd disorder and out- 
rage will infallibly ensue. 

It was probably firom some conviction of the 
kind diat Aza still maintained in her own house- 
hold this shadow of distinction — it.waS) in fact, 
little eise — in her forlorn condition« Long Ser- 
vice, his former Station, and the keen sense of 
Cassim, rendered him a favoured, and, as we 
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have lately seen, a familiär attendant of the 
Moor and her son« Though they ate therefore 
at different tables, yet this distinctton did not 
extend so far as to lay a chain on the lips of 
Cassim; for he listened to what passed with 
attention, asked frequent questions of the pü* 
grim, and offered his own remarks as fireely as 
did the Talba himself. 

The pilgrim, by his discourse, seemed to be a 
man well aequainted with general subjects, and 
one who had the good taste to know how to apply 
his knowledge. He firamed his manners and his 
conversation with singular attention to the seve- 
ral characters present, so as to please all ; a cir* 
cumstance which, alone, bespoke a quick and 
^rewd observer. When addressing himself to 
Aza, he spoke in a tone of conciljation, almost 
of sadness ; as he well knew that no voice falls 
so sweetly on the ear of the unfortunate as that 
which harmonises with their own feelings. With 
Cassim, he condescended to talk good humonr- 
edly, and in a manner which showed him to be 
not unacquainted with those subjects familiär to 
the herdsmaß. Young Hamet's desire to be 
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infbrmed riespecting other countries aiid g<yi 
vernmentSy he gratified with Information which 
evinced sense and Observation, and that the in- 
terest of states was not unknown to him« Even 
Hassan feit pleased by leaming that tbe pilgrim 
reverenced the science of astronomy, and the 
superior skiU of the Arabian physician or philo- 
sopher. 

There is nothing more likely to enhance the 
value of a guest, than to find preconceived mis*> 
conceptions of his charaeter removed by his own 
afiability and good conduct. Such was the case 
in the present instance ; for the Moors, who at 
first had entertained the worst suspicions of the 
extraordinary persoh who sought hospitality at 
their hands, now, by a sudden change of feeling, 
which is apt to run into extremes, were induced 
to believe that some very distingüished Christian, 
learned both in arts and arms, and perhaps 
nobly bom, was shrouded beneath the humble 
guise of a way&ring devotee« 

One thing, however, puzzled Hassan, and 
excited the prying cmriosity of Cassim : it was, 
that though the pilgrim had in some meäsure 
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Temoyed the dose muffling which i^ completely 
conoealed bis face and head, yet he evidenüy 
did not wish'to be very dosely obsarved; as he 
still kept on the hood. It was loosened in front» 
so as to allow bim to partake of the simple re* 
past set before bim ; yet it very mucb shrouded 
bis &ce, and in such a manner as would induce 
the belief tbat, on exchanging the pilgrim's 
dress for any other of a more open fashion, 
it would be difficult to recognise the wearer. 
Hassan, during the whole time of supper, eyed 
him very dosely, listened with profound atten- 
tion to eyery word tbat feil from bis Ups, and 
Said little bimself. Aza and Harnet also noticed 
tiie evident design of the pilgrim to conceal bis 
person as mucb as possible ; but the bigh-bom 
Moors were remarkable fbp: tbat native polite- 
ness which emanates from a wish to avoid giving 
pain.to tbe.feelings of anotber. The pilgrim 
was gradous in bis manners and discourse to 
them. A reciprocal kindness taught them not to 
notice wbat their guest desired to conceal, On 
this account, therefore, they shunned ratber than 
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sought any jealous Observation of bis countec* 
nance. 

At length the discourse turned on the fre* 
quency of pilgrimages made to Cotiapostella 
from all parte of Europe; when, the stranger 
having casually remarked the perils that threat- 
ened travellers from the banditti who haünted 
the mountainous pass of Texillo, which lies be^ 
tween Portugal and Spain, Harnet enqnired, 
" Of whom were thesie banditti composed ? were 
they Moor or Christian?" 

<* Christian," answered the pilgrim; "though 
some Moors have latterly joined them." 

•* Ay," said Hamet ; ** such is the consequence 
of oppressioh, Many are the Moors who^ 
now, like wolves and foxes, hide them amid 
eaves and rocks, to avoid their conquerors; but 
if they hunt us like wild beasts of the forest^ 
can it be matter of wonder if they make us turn 
on them for prey? Alas ! when I think ofthose 
gallant men who bit the dust in doing honoup- 
able battle by my father's side, I grieve to see 
those who remain — I grieve to witness the pre- 
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sent condilion of our people ; so sunk, so abject, 
so enslaved in souI as well as body. Our con- 
qnerors have hated us; they have pers^ecuted — 
driven os on with goads of iron, tili too many of 
US have beoame mean, selfisb, cunning^ dissem^ 
bling ; aa if tbe only weapons left, witb which we 
could meet the Christian, were such base arts as 
these. Tbts last impost laid on us by Alonso the 
Fourth (I cannot give him bis title of the Brave; 
for a brave victorkills with the sword, not by 
slow tortures like these;) — this last impost will 
crush to the very earth the lingering sjurit of 
the Moorish people," 

" What impost?" acquired the pilgrim, 
^^ You should be a stranger, then, to Portu* 
gaV replied Han^t, ^^ not to know that we are 
now, like oxen and sheep, numbered by the 
head; some sold into foreign lands as slaves; 
some bound to the oar of the galleys ; whilst 
those wbo^ like us, remain, have a tax laid on 
them for being suffered to breathe the air of 
Portugal in what they call freedom ! We labour 
for our masters ; we gain a hard-earned pit- 
tance, that they may wrest it from us ; for, fail- 
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iag in paym^at of the tax, gyves, die whip, and 
the prison, are our portion." 

<< By whose counsel," asked the pilgrim^ 
^^ has Alonso become thus severe to the Moors 
who dwell in peace in his kingdom? His 
fatber,. king Denis, dealt more m^rcifully by 
them." 

**Nay, probably by his own counsel," said 
Hassan ; ^^ for Alonso needs no instigator of 
hard measures to the vanquished Moors. Yet 
some men say he was advised to this by his son 
Don Pedro, the infant of Portugal, and heir- 
apparent to the crown." 

**Don Pedro," said Aza, "has been to our 
unhs^py people, what Pedro of Castile is now 
to his own subjects — ihe CrueL There is 
scarcely a Moorish widow, or a fatherless boy, 
but the one points to Alonso, and the other to 
Pedro, as the destroyer of the husband and the 
&ther. They have slain and conquered our 
people, and now they persecute the remnant 
that is left. I have heard, but I know not if it 
be truth, that the prince was the man who sug- 
gested this last impost, in the hope to drive 
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irom Estremadura the few Moors who remain 
in it/' 

The Talba now spoke. " There are those," 
Said he, *' would fain make it appear, that what- 
ever Don Pedro does amiss, it arises not so 
much from bis own will as from the influence of 
certain Castilians — enemies to the fallen Moors 
— who would make him the instrument to crush 
our unhappy people. Such aver that the chief 
counsellor of Don Pedro is a Castilian lady, on 
whom they rest the blame of all bis acts. If the 
Charge be felse or true I know not** 

"And who is this lady?" enquired the pil- 
grim. "His beloved princess Constantia has 
long been dead, I know, Who, in the sbape of 
that seductive being, woman, can now influence 
his actions either to good or evil ? ** 

•* Donna Ines de Castro,** replied Hassan; 
** unless men greatly defame her,** 

" Ines de Castro ! ** exclaimed the pilgrim 
in a tone of vöice that thrilled every ear with 
its high and vehement sound. The cup of fair 
water which he held at this moment shook with 
the trembling of his band; and though his coun- 
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tenance could not be distincdy seen^ yet it was 
not so entirely hidden, but, from under the deep 
shade of bis projecting hopd^ the quivering of 
bis lip and tbe conTulsive movement of tbe 
muscles of bis face might be perceived, in spite 
of studied concealment. " Ines de Castro ! " re- 
peated tbe pilgrim in a lower voice, äs if tbe 
name dropped unconsciously from bis Ups ; ^^ I 
will not believe it." 

"Yet it is much noised abroad," continued 
Hassan, wbo did not cboose to notice, tbougb 
be observed, the agitation of tbe stranger. 
" Ines de Castro is said to hold Don Pedro 
of Portugal in such bonds of affection as never 
woman, tbougb fair as tbe bouri of paradise, 
bas yet bad tbe power to do with man. She to 
bim is like tbe sun to tbe eartb, that woiild 
bave no life unless be shone upon it" 

"I never beard— -I did not know tbis," said 
tbe pilgrim, with some confusion of manner. 

" You are a stranger," answered Hassan, 
" to wbat passes at tbe court of Portugal, not 
to bave beard of tbe growing power of tbe De 
Castro family. It is attributed entirely to tbe 
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influence of Donna Ines; and, as I am assured, 
it is already a subject of much jealousy to the 
courtiers and nobles of this kingdom." 

'^Is Donna Ines, then, married to the prince?" 
Said the pilgrim in a low but distinct voice. 

" Married ! " cried Cassini, who had repeat» 
edly, during the evening, taken his share in the 
discourse : ^^ ob, no ; the Christian prince, in 
that particular, imitates our Moslem rulers. He 
thinks a iavourite mistress quite as agreeable as 
a wedded queen; and he has built for her a 
palace equal in splendour to the haram of the 
famous Saladin of S3nria." 

^'It is false!" exclaimed the pilgrim with 
warmth; ^^ it is false as hell ! Donna Ines was a 
virtuous lady, the only daüghter of a noble house 
of Castile. Her father fled hither with her, to 
avoid that death which Pedro the Cruel had 
destined for him/' 

" You seem to know the history of this lady, 
good pilgrim," said Hamet, ^^ before she came 
to Portugal, much better than it is known here. 
I never heard that Donna Ines de Castro's fa^ 
ther had fled from the court of Castile to save 
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his life. She is, I am told, the most beautiiul 
vornan that was ever seen. I should like to see 
this concubine of one of the Christian tyrants/' 

<< Concubule ! '' murmured the pilgrim ; 
** surely it is not so— or, if it be, then is no 
woman true." 

" The poet Zohair," said Hassan, " who 
wrote somewhat bitterly on woman, compared 
her virtue to the icicle, which only remains un- 
broken in its crystal purity tili the first warm 
sunbeam, like the love of man, shines upon it, 
and melts the fröz^i gem with its ardour." 

"Yet surely Donna Ines may be no such 
fragile gem," said the pilgrim. " The world 
talks freely of the actions of princes ; and too 
often is the fame of a fair and innocent creature 
the price of ihat notice whicb, paid by a prince, 
whilst it gratifies pride, makes a wreck of repu- 
tation: such may now be the consequence of 
Don Pedro's notice of a fair Castilian lady." 

" Then I say," cried Cassim, " if such be 
the truth, Don Pedro's notice is not to be envied 
by any Nazarene maiden among them. And, 
indeed, he keeps this &vourite Donna Ines very 
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like diose birds ^ich, becaiise tliey are £ivour- 
itesy are denied dieir libertj, and have their 
wings clipped as the first token of regard« and 
sometimes get their eyes put out that they may 
sing the sweeter. She is immured within the 
walls of the new dwelling erected Ibr her by 
the prince at Cintra; and is seldom seen to 
come forth from her gilded cage, ex.cqpt it be 
to prayers that are said in iJie litde convent 
she has endowed at the back of her own pa- 
lace. It Stands hard by, in the wood. . She has 
fiUed it with Castilian damsels." 
' ^ And her brothers and faiher ? " said the 
pilgrim. 

- " Her brothers sre great moi," replied Has- 
san : *^ each is tnade the Commander of a cita- 
^del. Her father is great too; an ambassador^a 

govemor, I know not what : but stränge things 
are töid of him/* 

- *^ Yet none so sti^nge, sunely," said the 
pilgrim, <^as that he should count^iance his 
daughter's in&my. I will not believe it ; there 
cannot be one word of truth in the tale ; for 
I know not the man who was prouder of the 
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honour of his house than old Don Manuel de 
Castro. Let us dismiss this theme ; for what is 
it to US widi wbom fame unites in bonds of love 
the prince of Portugal? " 

The stranger then turned to other subjects 
of discourse ; yet he supported them heavily 
— rather like an effort than as spontaneous ton^ 
versation. The hour of rest drew nigh; and it 
was with apparent pleasure that, soon after, the 
pilgrim received a summons to ibllow Cassini^ 
who was directed to condoet him to an apart- 
ment near that in which supper had been served» 
where a mat, covered with soft, dried, oromatie 
mosses and leaves, had been prepared fior his 
bed. His attendant was to share the sleqping- 
couch of Cdssim, in a Chamber in a &r more 
ruinoufi condition« The Moor led the way* The 
stranger graciously saluted his entertainers, and 
followed; and, as he answered but briefly all 
Cassini's attempts to draw him into ferther dis- 
course, the herdsman withdrew» and left the 
boly Wanderer to his repose for the night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



'Tis now tbe Tery witching Urne of night, 

When cfaurchyards yawn, and hell it«elf breathes out 

Contagion to tfais world. Shakspeark. 



The apartment into which die pilgrim had 
been conducted to pass tbe night wss perfectly 
in character with the rest of the building. It 
was old» vast, and decaying. Tlie high Windows 
(in many parts without the least remains of glass 
in them) shook, as the wind whistled through 
their apertures in melancholy cadence. The 
massy door creaked barshly on its rusty hinges, 
as every now and then some gast of air rushed 
upon it ; helping to produoe those night noises 
which unconsciously affect the spirits, while the 
cause <^them is not always easiiy to be accounted 
&r. The b^ that was to give repose to the 
weary stranger we have already noticed. An 
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old table, a bench, and a stool formed of the 
cork tree, supplied the rest of the fiirniture. 

One piece of ancient Moorish magnificence 
sali remained, too remarkable to be faere 
omitted, BS it was most probably a vestige of 
the original decorations of the place. It con- 
sisted of a brazen arm and hand as large as life, 
represented clad in mail, every ring öf which 
was finely worked and finished. The arm pro- 
jected from a small recess in the wall ; the hand 
held a lamp ; some old drapery, so disposed as 
to appear like the robe of a person to whom it 
might belong, hung ronnd the arm, and thus 
concealed its fiistening to the walL There was, 
todeUcate nerves, something frightful in this 
accompaniment of a sle^ing-chamber, wfaose 
gloom was only in part dispelled by the feeble 
light of the lamp. To a fanciful imagination 
it might appear like the hand of an armed man 
about to pass into the apartment, and who thus 
held extended a light, to survey it with caution 
before he thrust in his whole body. This idea 
had Struck the pilgrim at the time he cast a 
passing glance upon the lamp, whilst Cassim 
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was lighting it, ere the Moor redred from the 
Chamber; but bis thoughts were too deeply en» 
gaged on subjects of vital interest to bis feelings, 
to allow bim long to dwell on any outward 
tbing. 

Tbe nigbt was beautiful. Tbe moon, clear 
and serene, from ber bigh seat in beaven, looked 
down on tbe sleeping world« A few clouds, 
wbite as Alpine snows, now stood fixed and 
motionless, or, as tbey caugbt some wandering 
breeze, floated gently onwatd tbrougb tbe soft 
blue air. Tbe stars, coimtless and brilliant«^ 
tbose bosts of beaven — stood as it were giving 
bonour and praise to Hirn wbo guides their 
trackless patbs. Tbe solemn ligbt of tbe moon, 
as it streamed tbrougb tbe Windows of the 
Chamber, thougb of a different nature» was not 
altogetber ill associated witb tbe awe-imposing 
character of the lamp. All was bushed and 
still as deatb. 

Tbe pilgrim threw back bis bood, and, by 
doing so, removed the muffler that bad con- 
cealed a countenance, of which, bowever its 
ability to please might be doubted^ the com-* 
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nüinding character was af^arent at the first 
glance, The pilgrim might be about three or 
four and thirty years of age. His features were 
regulär and manly ; but a dark lowering expres- 
sion, which seemed habitual, gave him the air 
of a discontented man. His skin was tanned to 
a deep brown, probably by exposure to Foreign 
climates; for where those parts of the neck and 
throat that had been less exposed were occa* 
sionally seen, the complexion was of the fidrest 
hue. His dark eye was somewhat sunk in his 
head; and the forehead had many a wrinkle 
that told of early cares, and hinted the story of 
a life marked by many trying vicissitudes, which 
in their effects outstepped the course of time; 
so that, though yet young, there was something 
of the worn character, the shrunk cheek, and 
the hoUow eye of age, in the countenance of the 
stranger. 

He looked up to gaze for a moment on the 
star-lit sky ; and though his eyes met nothing 
but what was clear and beautifiil, there was a 
dark doud on his own brow that had settied 
upon it like the augury of a Coming storm. For 
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some time afterwards he paced the apartment, 
bis arms crossed, and bis bead inclined upon 
bis bosotn» like a man in deep tbougbt Now 
and tben be stopped, sighed, and uttered an eja- 
culation, or a few words, as if be occasionally 
tbougbt aloud ratber tban spoke in regularly 
connected sentence$. 

" It must be so," said be ; "I am pledged 
to tbe accomplisbment of my attempt : my 
own bonour, my name, fortune, my very being, 
rest on tbis bold enterprise. I am sworn to 
bim ; yet if I tbougbt tbis infamous tale were 
false — could I but still bope — I migbt be 
tempted to — I migbt pause ere I adventured. 
But no," be added, as be shook bis bead and 
sigbed deeply ; " wby should I trust to bope, 

a deluder more faitbless tban ? I will trust no 

one more : away, tben, all doubts, all scruples ; 
my resolution is fixed as fate." 

Tbe pilgrim now prepared to take bis rest. 
He removed from bis neck tbe straw cbain 
wbicb was a distinguisbing mark of a devotee 
wbo bad visited the shrine of Compostella. A 
small cross was attached to it. For a moment 
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he held it in bis band, and then cast it on the 
table ; but witbout any marks of devotion. Nei- 
tber did be teil bis beads, tbougb be wore a 
large rosary by bis side. But tbis neglect of 
bb religious duties might possibly proceed from 
the disturbed State of bis mind. He unbound 
the girdle wbicb gurt bis middle, but did not 
remove any otber part of bis dress, saving tbat 
he took a small and sbarp pointed dagger from 
beneatb bis gown, and deposited it near the 
pillow of bis bomely couch. He next examined 
the door of bis apartment ; and tbougb, from 
the recent kind conduct of bis entertainers, be 
had not a shadow of suspidon amounting to fear, 
he nevertheless secured it by an old rusty bolt 
tbat creaked and almost screamed on being 
moved, probably for the first time in the course 
of a wbole Century* Such precaution, however, 
was unnecessary ; as it was well known tbat the 
Moors, unless tbey were the very dregs of their 
race, never used treachery towards the guest 
who had tasted with tbem their bread and salt 
in peace. But tbougb no outward circum- 
stance could account for the extreme caution of 
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the pilgrim» something within his own bosom 
might do so* Perhaps a dark or disappointed 
temper might render him habitually suspicious. 
This» however, is matter of conjecture* He had 
given such security to his sleeping-chamber as 
it admitted receiving, and he now stf etched his 
limbs on the couch prepared for him by the 
care of the hospitable Aza. It was soft and 
aromatic; and many of the dried leaves that 
helped to compose it, seemed calculated, by their 
balmy and soporific power, to. aid the salutary 
weariness which produces a profound sieep. 

Yet there is no opiate that will efiPectually 
calm a troubled mind. The pilgrim slept ; but 
it.was only to meet, in the visionary world of 
dreams, those anxieties that haunted him in 
mojre substantial forms by day, yet scarcely 
with more'pain. In sle^ — that image of death 
' — the body fbr a time becomes little more than 
the clay out of which it was originally formed; 
but the spirit is incapable, perhaps, of rest, when 
(like Noah's dove wandering from the ark) it is 
absent from that world of immortality designed 
as its final resting place. The spirit, in sleep, 
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tftkes her flight in a maiiner that mu^ for ever 
baffle human conjecture ; proving that the soul 
cannot p^ietrate the mysteries of its own natare. 
In slumber, how active, how imaginative, is that 
mind whieh, whilst waking, may often be classed 
amongst the sluggish and the dulU It is in 
sleep that Imagination rears with matchless 
tigour the wand of her creation. She calls up 
the past in colours fresh and vivid% She de-' 
corates the present with tints that are brilliant 
as the bow of Iris, or shadows it with super- 
natural gioom. She unveils fiiturity, or depicts 
it in the fantastic forms of her own visions. 
The dreamer has a world raised for himself 
alone; sometimes to cheer his misery, and at 
others to sadden his mirth. It is the dreamless 
sleep which imi^s death most faithliilly, atid' 
yet it is that which men most desire in röpose. 
The slumbers of the pilgrim were harasised 
and distürbed by athoiisand fearfiil visions con- 
nected with his own Situation ; and his imagin-* 
ation, strongly excited by recent circumstances, 
connected them also with those Images which 
had occupied his thoughts during the day. He 
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fancied, afcer many wild and extravagant wan-» 
derings in his dream, that he was in the ruined 
M oorish palace where he had taken shelter ibr 
the night. There was, he thought, some mys«- 
tery attached to the armed band which held the 
lamp: he was desirous to penetrate it; but, 
whenever he attempted to do so, the light va- 
nisbed from his sight, and he was left in total 
darkness. At lengdi it spread itself into a 
broad red flame; the drapery which encom« 
passed the arm feil to the ground ; and Jie then 
discovered the figure to whom it belonged» It 
was that of a warrior Moor, whose aspect 
looked August and commanding; and yet there 
was somiething deathlike in the countenance, 
which made his blood run chill through his 
Teins, as if he gazed upon a newly-risen tenant 
of the grave. The figure for a while was mo^ 
tionless as monumental marble ; then receding 
from his sight, and slowly raisiiig its arm, 
pointed to liim to ibllow. He struggled to do 
so ; some invisible band kept bim hack. Again 
he struggled— and suddenly awoke. 

The pilgrim started. His soul, thougb un-r 
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used to fear, was shaken to its very centre* Hi)) 
hair arose and bristled on his head, as a cold 
sweat bathed his limbs, and stood in large drops 
uponjiis forehead: for who shall describe his 
agony — what töngüe coiüd teil his sensations — - 
idien, on awaking from this terrifie vision, he 
beheld, by the cold gleam of moonlight, for the 
lamp had gone out, which .shone through the 
Windows of the apartment, a tall figure, whose 
look and air, to the amazed &ncy of the dreamer 
awakened, had something in it of a supematural 
eharacter ? 

. The figure was that of a man with no cover-' 
ing on his head : he was wrapped in large and 
loose drapery. The sickly light of the moon, 
whioh shot directly on his face, gave even to its 
darkness the hue of death. For some moments 
ihe figure stood rivetted to the spot where he 
had first fixed the pilgrim's gaze. At length he 
moved, and turning slowly towards the couch, 
every feature of this nüdnight intruder was dis- 
tinctly Seen. The pilgrim, as he viewed him, 
uttered an involuntary exciamation of alarm, 
and seized his dagger, for he recognised the 
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liviDg phantom to be no otlier tban Hassan the 
Talba. Yet how changed ! how difierent m 
aspect ! How opposite was the expression of his 
&ce at this moment to the countenance of that 
Hassan, who, but a few hours before, whiLst 
seated at the supper table of Aza, had there 
discoursed with the gravity and ninch of the 
dogged manner so common ^mong such Moors 
as aspired to the title of philosophers. His 
head, now bare, showed bis high and arehed 
forehead in all the majesty of its amplitude. 
His coal-black eye at this instant had ä light in 
it which darted flashes like fire, yet they were 
such as might be supposed to kindle in the eye 
of a fiend rather than of a man. His Ups 
were compressed together, and trembled^ as if 
some powerful passion worked within hün that 
•cbald alone be subdued with efFort. He äd-> 
vanced towards tlie couch. 

" How is this ? — why this intrüsion? — where- 
fore am I disturbed?" cried the pilgrim ih a 
faurried and confiised manner, as he endea- 
Toured to collect his scattered thoughts, and 
recover from his alarm. 

I 2 
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Tbe Talba was still silent, büt ga2ed intently 
upon the stranger. 

^* In the name of heaven, or of hell, speak 
your purposej" said the pilgrlm indignantly; 
'^I am an armed man, and you will find me 
one not to be trifled with." 

** That you will find me^^ replied the Talba, 
in a voice deep and impressive. " Up, pilgrim I 
arouse thee! on this hour hangs thy destiny 
and mine." 

** My destiny ! " said the pilgrim, with asto- 
nishment ; « what concem is my destiny to 
thee ? and what tie can exist between thy fate 
andmine?'* 

" The surest," answered the Talba, — " that 
^hich nothing sunders but the grave, — our 
mutual interests, our mutual will, We both 
have vowed at the same altar; and Hatred, 
with his ever-burning torch, goes before us^ 
to guide our Steps to the fiilfilment of our 



vows.'* 



^^ You are firantic, old man,*' said the pil*- 
iprim : ^^ I kneiw something of your people, and 
that fakirs and madmen are held, as we con- 
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fiider our saints, to be inspired of Heaven ; so 
that phrensy, with you, is more sancdfied than 
reason : a sure proof that those who worship 
madmen are themselves but fools. But I am 
no Moslem, to endure this foUy in any maa 
who may choose, or affect, to be mad whenever 
the moon comes nearer than nsual to the earth» 
Shake o£P tbis absurdity, and teil me briefly 
what you want, and how you came into this 
Chamber; for the bolt in the door, I see, ia not 
withdrawn." 

*'The wings of Gabriel are my strength in 
fljght, pass where I will," replied the Talba : 
<a am not mad; I am as perfect in reason as 
in memory and knowledge. My searching eye 
can read yonder book of heaven, which is 
4spread before us in ever-shining characters of 
light: there I read, those decrees of &te that 
are sealed on the forehead of man« This is the 
hönr that onites your destiny and mine, arid 
I am come to prove to you — 
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<< My destiny, I have before told yon,' 
the pilgrim intermpting him, ^^ is my own con« 
cemment; and what nnion can exist between 
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■yan should know this ? I have heard of sueb» 
yet I neyer believed in them tili now." 

<^ No evil spirit but your own disturbed 
soul, and evil enough it may be, told me this,'* 
answered the Talba ; ^^ you called aloud in 
yotir sleep, and I heard you as I stood about 
your bed. You spoke of the armed hand. I teil 
you truth in this, that you may see I would not 
impose upon your senses by any feigned means ; 
though your ready credulity would give me the 
power, were I inclined to do so* Now will you 
believe me ?" 

; •*!£ my bdief in your veracity is to extend 
itself to the roll of parchment you hold in your 
hand, fflled with signs and scrawlings of which 
I know nothing but their absurdity, and the 
credulity of mankind, who are too apt to place 
reliance on them— -if, I say, I am to credit 
these, you will find me as great an unbelicTer 
as you are yourself in the legends of Christian 
saints/' 

** Shall I give you proof of my skill ?" said 
the Talba. ^^Beware how you condemn the 
learning or the power of him, to whom the 



patli$ of heaven tbrough the aznre wUdenies» 
of air are as well known as the roads to a tm« 
veller on earth, or the track of the ¥rild ocean 
is to him who spreads his saus amid the depths 
-q£ the waters. Shall I teil you things coneeni^ 
ing your past life^ which, in spite of prejudice» 
will inake you trust me for the future?— shall 
I teil you on what you meditate?" 

^^ You could not, if you wottld,'' cried the 
pUgrim. '' The very hairs on my Up have not 
beard the utterance of my thonghts. They have 
never found breath." 

" Then will I give them a tongue,'* said the 
Talba» ^^ You meditate the ruin of Don Pedros 
prince of Portugal ; and that, too, in the spirit 
ofrevenge," 

^^ Moor, or fiend l" exclaimed the pilgrim, 
by what bUck, what devilish art, practbed in 
hell, hast thou leamed that thought ? " 

" By no arts that are lawless," said the Talba: 
** you know not the power of him who holds his 
midnight counsels with the wide-spread book 
of heaven, where the God of light and truth 
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has lefit the impress of bis own Image, Dost 
thou believe me ?" 

" I know not what to believe," said the pil- 
grim, as he gazed with stramed eyes upon the 
atiimated features of the Talba, in whose sha- 
dowy brow and enkindling glance there was the 
power to awe as well as to penetrate with a 
Single look the soul of ordinary men. 

Tlie pilgrim was not an ordinary man : he 
was bold and hardy by nature ; and though he 
found it impossible to account for the know- 
ledge which the Talba had displayed, by any 
means short of those which are supernatural, 
he met Hassan's seaixhing eye without shrink- 
ing, yet determined tö act with caution, as he 
thus replied : — "I can scarcely believe the 
evidence of my own senses» or that I do not 
lätill wander in a dream. Am I awake ? Did I 
lay me down to rest in this Chamber ? Are these 
my hands ? Is this my pilgrim's gown ?" 

" It is a pilgrim's gown," said the Talba, 
but not thine, for thou art no pilgrim." 

" No pilgrim!" exclaimed the stranger 
with astonishment ; " say, then, who am I?" 
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" Thou art Don Diego Lopez Pacheco/' 
replied the Moor ; " Portugal gave thee birth, 
but by adoption thy country is Castile/* 

" Thou speakest the fatal truth/' said Don 
[ Diego, for so we may now ventureto call him ; 
•*' I am indeed that most unhappy man." 

" Unhappy/* said the Talba, " inasmuch 
as regards thy fortunes, ünhappy as thon servest 
a tyrant, but yet most häppy ; since by doing 
so thou hast found the way to serve thy own 
hevekge ! I join my hand to thine in this aus- 
picious hour to help the great work prepared 
for US by destiny. In this the Moor and the 
Christian shall be as brothers." 

" The Talba extended his tawny hand as 
he spoke. Don Diego stood for a moment as 
if doubtful how to act; whilst with aheaving 
ehest — for his very respiration seemed to labour 
under the contest of inward feelings — änd with 
a countenance livid aö that of a dead man, he 
gazed in silence, and fixed his eye on Hassan* 
At length his doubts appeared to give way be- 
fore his hopes^ A resolution as sudden as the 
power of thought succeeded. He grasped the 
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Talba by the band, and said in a deep hoUow 
voice, ** I seal the compact." 

** Your band trembles, Nazarene," observed 
tbe Moor, and your heart stirs your gown, tbat 
Covers your breast, with its thick throbbings. 
Look at my band ; I can feel and resolve as 
strongly as you do, but not a nerve in my body 
is shaken." He held up bis band as he spoke, 
to show its steadiness. 

" How I am known to thee I cannot teil, I 
care not,'* said the pilgrim. " Be it by the 
means of infernal spirits, or those of a better 
Order, it matters not to me ; yet by no earthly 
means couldest thou know me. But there is 
that power in the truth thou hast spoken — there 
is that strength of character in thee, that hardy 
will to be and to do what conmion men could 
neither be nor do— I may no longer resist thee ; 
— our compact is sealed. Thou didst say I 
was known to thee : one word proved it beyond 
a doubt. Henceforth we can understand each 
otber's purpose. There needs not to waste 
Speech on it." 

^^ Dissension shall grow where peace sprung 
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up like the young ollve and the vine," said the 
Talba; " brother shall be against brother, and 
Christian against Christian, in the proud State 
ofkings." 

" The throne of Alonso shall tremble," said 
Diego, *< and Don Pedro shall fall " 

He spoke in a high tone of peculiar bitterness, 
and suddenly started as he looked round, for it 
seemed as if his last words had been repeated 
1;>y some one in the Chamber. 

The Talba observed his alarm, and said, '^ It 
IS but the echo of the old walls. This apart» 
ment was once that of the Moorish kings. It 
was so constructed to echo notes of music in 
soft responses: sweet was that sound which^ 
in Moorish halls, prociaimed the &11 of the bit- 
terest foe of I^nael's sons. Could they be mute 
at such a sound? Hear my counsel. — You 
com^ thus shrouded to Cintra to avoid detec* 
tion« I know well the purpose of your journey, 
and that you were last in Castile. Till all is 
ready, you would remain unknown ; you seek 
Don Alvaro Gonsalez. It is well : rest you 
with him. There will I meet you ; and bring 
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such aid to his secret Councils^ means so potent 
in furtherance of this enterprlse, that it lives not 
in your mind even to suppose them possible. 
Will you be mied by me in this ?" 

" I will," replied Diego : " yet that you 
should know it is Don Gonsalez whom I most 
desire to seek, exceeds all wotider. GoQsalez 
knows not that I am yet alive: nay, n^öre, 
saving one who is his friend and mine, though 
now far distant in Castile, there breathes not 
the man who knew it was my purpose ever 
more to return> thus shrouded and concealed,. 
to my uative land of Portugal, With that 
friend» such is his condition, thou couldest never 
have held intercour§e by any means. How, 
then» cpuld these things be known to thee ?" 

" It matters not,'' replied the Talba: " nay, 
I know thy very thoughts ; the coimsels of thy 

heart are not hidden from me ; they are friendly 
to the cause of Don Sanchez, the bastard brother 
of Alonso, who now meditates a strife that shall 
shake the firm footing even of the throne. To 
the bastard and his fortunes am I sworn for 
life or death." 
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The pilgrim looked overwhelmed withasto- 
nishment ; his surprise rendered him even dumb 
for the moment, as the Talba mentioned some 
other circumstances of the deepest Import, that 
proved Diego's own designs, dark and secret as 
they might be, were as well known to the Moor 
as to himself. 

'^ I must leave you," contmued Hassan; 
*' yet beware ! Trust not even Gonsalez with 
what I have spoken to you this night. — I have 
an especial reason for this caütiön : Gonsalez, 
though in secret he professes to be ours, is still 
ostensibly attached to the king. I will prove 
him to the quick ere I trust to him all our pur- 
pose ; y6t I believe him true ; and well do I 
know Üiat he hopes much, fears much, from me. 
Fare thee well !'* 

" Stay," Said Diego ; " let me but ask, 
whatever you purpose hereafter against Alonso 
or Don Pedro, is it khown tb yonder Moorish 
boy and his noble mother?" 

** No," replied the Talba ; ** they know 
nothing of my purposes, though I hojpe to work 
good out of them for both. Aza, noble as she 
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is, Still is a woman ; and Harnet but a boy, a 
bot and testy boy, who feels warinly and speaks 
frankly. Those who share in the counsels of a 
lofty enterprise, who walk through devious 
paths, whilst danger and death watch their steps, 
to profit by the first that niay be heedless — they 
who do this, must have thoughts swift as light 
to plan, but.patience to act, eyes to see, but not 
to become as mirrors in which all the world 
may read the reflection of their mind ; a tongue 
for Conference must be theirs, yet none for 
babbling : no, no; Harnet must not be trusted. 
He may play bis part hereafter : when the game 
is afoot, he may start to hunt it down ; tili then 
I hold him in the leash. J neither trust the 
widowof Alcanzor, nor the young sharif her son ; 
Üie lion in his lair takes not the parent eagle, 
nor her winged nursling, for the sharer of bis 
counsels. All things seek their kindred, and 
so do I in thee. I would find a spirit who can 
hate deeply ; I know it is in thee. I would 
join fellowship with one who can give his hatred 
action ; thou art that determined being. Thou 
art bold of heart and band; therefore do I 



dioose thee. Thoü art lield accursed by thy 
enemies, wbo are mine also» and therefore dö 
I trust thee. Ere two days are past we will 
meet again at tbe house of Alvaro Gonsalez { 
there will we speak farther of these diings ; 
tili then, fareweU : be wise, be prudent, «uid 
Eblis speed thy enterprise." i 

" Stay, yet stay,'* said Diego; " something 
there is I would ask of thee ~ for surely thou 
knöwest all things — something I would learn 
ere I resolve -'— — *' 

" Not now,** replied the Talba, "I have 
sougbt you at this hour that ouf Conference 
ihight rest unknownJ It is past ; the compact 
is sealed between us; the night wanes apacej 
I must to my books. Look yohder/' he con- 
tinüed as he pointed to the heavens, ^^ the 
moming star already trembles in the east. It 
bids me be gone. Soon wiÜ it make pale the 
torch'of night, This hour, which I must not 
lose, Is one of Import, for even now fate holdi^ 
the balance witk a feariul band. Before this 
hour be past, I must search out her decree, 
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whether for good or evil : — farewell to thee^ 
Don DiegQ." 

*^ Which way go you ?*' said Diego» " Yon- 
der lies the door, to the wesU" 

** No, not that way," replied the Talba; 
<^ to the east; my path lies to the east; it is 
that which leads to wisdom/' 

He placed his hands on his forehead as he 
sp(d(e, and bowed his head reverently, in token 
of that superstitious veneration for the east so 
common with the Moors, and inunediately after 
advanced towards a kind of niche at the lower 
end of the Chamber, in which was a small door 
that led to a turret above, but so constructed as 
to escape any casual Observation. 

" We meet then at the house of Alvaro 
Gonsalez?" .said the Talba as he was about to 
retire. 

'* I will not fail you," answered Diego : 
*^ thy designs, I doubt not, are great and dan- 
gerous. Who shall dare execute them ?" 

« The Moor ! the Moor 1" exclaimed the 
Talba, and instantly retreated within the private 
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doorway to the turret, leaving the pretended 
pilgrim in that confused State of mind wfakh 
may be compared to the effects of a bewilder-* 
ing dream. He feit as if just awakened ; in 
that alarm between hope and fear, wMch doubts 
if what is past be but an idle vision or an augury 
of truth. 
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CHAPTER V. 



SmooCfa runa CN water nähere the brook is deep# 
And in his simple show he harbours treason. 

SHAKSPEABSi 



MoRNiNG found the pQgrim an early stiiter. 
^The rising sun had scarcely dispelled the grey 
of dawBy when be arose frohi his couch, and 
prepaired to leave the firiendly shelter he had 
sought on the previous night. His attendant, 
obedient to the Orders he had received to be in 
readiness at an early hour, Was already equip- 
ped) and awailang him^ with the mules bridled, 
in the court^yard« Cassini was also on foot, and 
offered such refreshment as the place could a& 
ford to the Traveller, ere he continued his jour- 
ney. This was declined, bat accompanied with 
a request that Cassini would act as guide as far 
as the extremity of the forest. Hie Moor con- 
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sental, and proceeded to unbar the outward 
gates« 

Cassim, whose curiosity was not a little ex 
cited by what had passed on the previous even- 
ing, now made'some attempts to draw the pilgrim 
into discourse. Fmding, however, that he got 
notbing but short answers, though given with 
civility, he soon gave over the attempt; and ob- 
serving that as guide he must go oo first, the 
pilgrim bade him do so with his attendant, and 
that he would follow leisurely the path they 
took before him. Cassim» with the yarlet, thus 
being in the van, whilst Don Diego brought up 
the rear, the Moor asked carelessly if his mästet 
had ever joumeyed that road before. 
. ** Yes,'* was the answer ; ** I have heard him 
say as much." 

<* Christian," continued the Moor, " I wonld 
that I knew the subject of your master's dreams 
hist night ; for, sooth to say, it seems as if somö 
Strange fantasies had been the companions of 
his pillow. At supper he could eat, drink, and 
speak like other men ; moming comes, and h^ 
will neither break his &st nor open his Ups. I 
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wond^ how he spent the night) that he shocdd 
become so changed a man in the morning?^' 
- *^ May be,^ replied the attendant, ^^ he passed 
the night in prayer and meditation, as piigrims 
Ute Wont tQ doy who measure back their steps 
from the tomb of St. James of ComposteUa." 

"If it be so/' Said Cassini, <*you Christjpns 
difFer from us Moors in more things than the 
eolour of your skins. For you must know, com- 
panion mine, that those of our religion, who 
sometunes go on a pilgrimage over sea toMecca, 
(to' kiss the bliack stone, called the right hand 
of AUah, which Stands in the east corner of the 
Caaba, loöking totvardsBasra,) — such piigrims, 
I say, are obllged to be very fresh in xoemory^ 
since they are compelled ta lock back on their 
past lives, and repent them of all their aina ; 
ibr, enlivened aoid invigorated by drinking of 
ihe holy waters of Zemzem, they have their re- 
eoUection as clear about them as the sun at 
noon-day. But thy master, friend, seems to 
eome back from his pilgrimage with quite a 
Gontrary effect upon his memory." 

"Wherefore?" said the foUower. "You 
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heard him last night recoant many wonders of 
fordgn countriesy that prove he has not forgot- 
ten the past; nay, that he is a keen obsenrer 
both of man and things/' 

*^ Bat not of roads and lughways, as I take 
it,^ Said Cassini) at the same time sharply eye« 
ing the follower ; ** for were it as you say, how 
should he need my guidance through this forest^ 
to a road so direct as that to Cifitra, had he 
ever trodden it beibre with bis eyes c^n ? His 
brother pilgrimsy last evening, needed no guide 
on their retum from Compostella, Wkerefore 
I take it that either the dreams or the medita^ 
tions» of our pilgrim here^ have acted on his 
memory something like a dairk night, so as to 
endanger his losing his way, though on a well- 
knofwn road.'' 

The follower made fio reply ; and soon afier 
Gassim, haying eonducted the traveller as fiur 
on the route as he deemed a guide might be 
neoessary, told him to go straight on, and that 
the town of Cintra would in a few minutes 
appear before hb eyes, so soon as he should 
have quitted the covert of the forest. 
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. Aftsr bidcUng fiorewell to' the Moor» the pit 
^m.pursued bis course. The retum of mom« 
ing> — the gentle hreeze which stirred the leaves 
of the trees as they overarched the road, — * the 
gUttferiog dJTQps of dew that lay on every open- 
ing ilower and toirfer berbj-^allseemed un* 
he^ed; »or could the pnited melody of a 
(ho^$aiid warbMi^ throats, as th^ birds isjp&eaü 
their gay plaiDage and flitted from branch to 
br^ch, arouse Dic^» even &r a moment, from 
ibose df^p though^ in whkh he appeared to be 
lüi^sorbed. 

, Jt wai^with the utmost caution that he en- 
tered the pqtskirts of the town of Gintra; when, 
bidding his y^rlet enquice for the hoiiseof X)on 
Alvaro Gonsale?, who speedUy fotmd where 
it stood, he advanced, with no little trepida* 
tion, knocked^ wd gained admittance. Thk ar- 
i:iva]; of a pilgrim from Compostella excited no 
surprise ^n the hpusehold of Pon Alvaro, sinc^, 
at the date of our narrative, the luembers and 
relatives of the noblest families of Portugal, as 
Y^ell as Spain, and even princes thetnselves, 
were in the babit of perforniing what was^ 
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deemed so meritörious a duty as that of a visit^ 
in the humble diaracter of a pilgrimy to tha 
ßhrine of St. James. 

Our ivaiiderer was forthwith conducted^ as 
he desired, to the presence of the mastier of the 
mansion; when, boving respectfiiUy, he Waited 
in silence tili the* attendant who ushered hini 
in should be'redred. Yet, thongh he spoke not^ 
he looked sl;ead&istly at Don Oonsalez; and 
there was that in the countenance of the Por- 
tiiguese nobl^oaan which strack Diego as being 
much changed since he last saw it. Gonsa- 
lez wifö a remarkable man in his appearance,' 
as well as in his cfaaracter; in the latter, in- 
deed, mcnre remarkable than either worthjr or 
estimable. 

Alvaro Gonsalez was one in whose intrigaing 
mind lay a whole volume of dark ihoughts and 
hidden plans, too dangerous to bear revealing. 
Quick in Observation, thbugh cautious of speech, 
his eye, restless and penetratii^, watched, like 
the lynx, the dightest expression^ the least 
change, that shadowed or illumined the coun- 
tenance of him on whom he deemed it worth 
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while to fix his severe scrutiny. The study of 
tbe human &ce, in all its infinite varieties, was 
to bim an art he had pursued» like the fisher^ 
who watches the slightest indicatkms on the 
surface of tbe waters, to know where to throw 
his &tal nets» Alvaro read mankind^ to avail 
himself of their inclinations, their passi<ms, their 
frailties, in order to use them at his own ple»- 
sure^ and for his own purposes. He could be 
eloquent, though cold and bitter sarcasm was 
33ore generally the characteristic of his Speech^ 
either in public or in private life. He had been 
I^rave in the field, though cautious and artfiil in 
Council; was never known to prove a friend to 
any one» unless some motive of self-interest 
excited him to do a firiendly act; and never did 
he become an open or declared enemy, tili he 
was certain he could be such with perfect se- 
curity to himself. In his person^ he was large 
and powerful, Nature had not, in his exterior, 
belied what was within; for his countenance, 
though the features were not bad, had in it 
that repulsive, that haughty expression, more 
Ukely to excite distrust, than to win confidence 
or good will. 
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No sooner had the varlet closed the door, 
than the stranger asked Don Gonsalez if, ander 
his present pflgrim's garb, he could recognise an 
ancient coiprade, a countryman, and a friend. 

^^ There k something in that voice familiftr 
to my ear," replied Gonsalez; '^ but those weeds 
so diroud the person, I can scarcely soy if they 
oover friend or foe.'* 

^* Elnow me for the former/' said the pilgrim, 
as he .threw back his hood. 

*< Ha!" exdaimed Gonsalez starting from 
his seat, for he well remembered the counte- 
nance now disclosed to him. *^ What shadow is 
this ? Do mine eyes deceive me, or is that a 
living substance which Stands beibre my view ? 
Art thou Diego Lopez Pacheoo ? My ancient 
friend, indeed!" 

<^ I am/' replied the pilgrim, <^ and still a 
banijsbed man. The unjust sentence which, six 
years sinee, exiled me from my native land, is 
yet unrepealed. Alvaro Gonsalez, I now stand 
befbreyou at the peril of my life. Teil but 
Don Pedro, or the king, that I am here, — that 
Diego lives, and breathes again the air of For- 
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Tfaecauses of disgust are maily," answered 
Gonsalez: ^^ they are not confined to Dön Pedrb 
alone. His father Alonso is hated by our party 
as much as tbe sioii. The clergy, too, are dis^ 
3alisfied; £ot .Akmso no niore spares a priest 
' tban he \)(^ould a laytnan, and makes your monk 
live söberly and öbserve the laws; a thing not 
tD be forgivai by three fourdis of those drones» 
But tbe chief cause of offence is the unbridied 
insidence with which such Castilian nobles as 
were driven frcm their country to seek sbelter in 
GUTS now lord it oter us who are native born ; 
whilstthe very lands that many of us had won 
by hard blows from the Moors are now gived 
to maintain these fbreigners, and chiefly the 
envied femily of De Castro.** 

** The femily of De Castro^** said Diego, 
<* were once powerfiil'in Castilei tili old Don 
Jtf anüel was banished theUce» as was I from 
Portugal ; — yet, from how düFerent a cause ! ** 

<^ And that same Manuel De Castro,'* said 
Oonsalez, *^is now appointed govemor of AI- 
grave, by the influence of Dpn Pedro with the 
king. I solicited the post ; it was denied me ; 
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and after my long Service too. But no matter ; 
my sword, that once helped tb gain Algrave 
fröm its Mobrish ruler, will find'a waiy tb carve 
out my revenge. A Portuguese nobteman is 
noKv nothii^, Your Castilian is lord of the 
ascendant; fuid that by tli^ influence of a pair 
of bright eyes !-r-Ines De Castro is the star that 
now guide^ the prince-*' 

. " Ines De Castro," said Diego, "was once 
the fairest, the sweetest flower that blossomed 
in Castile; and sbe'seemed as innocent as she 
was fair — but women are born to deceive, or 
to betray." 

** And if report speaks truth/' continued 
Gonsalez, " she has done both. There is much 
of mystery in thisaf&ir ; biityotl shall heär aU; 
tben judge if we^ the ancient nobility of Portu*> 
gal, have not just cause to vow the destructipri 
of this haughty woman, and of her usurpii^ 
femily." 

" She accompanied her father,'^ said Diego, 
^^ when he took sh'eher here, ß&er flying froih 
Castile to saye his life." 

« She did,"^ repK^d Gohsalei; «and at that 
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Ume Constantia, tbe wife of Don Pedro, was 
alive« The princessi young and amiable, was 
pleased with the exiled Ines ; loaded her with 
favours ; entertamed for her an affection rarely 
Seen in woman towards woman ; recommended 
her fieither and brothers to the protection of 
Don Pedro ; and so began the infant fbrtunes of 
those CastUians, which, now matured, out- 
top ours of native growth, that wither beneath 
iheir shadow/' 

^* And was Don Manuel De Castro as readily 
taken into favour by the prince, as his daughter 
had been by the princess ? " enquired Diego. 

'* He was," answered Gonsalez : ** weaith 
and honours were heaped upon him, as the pre- 
lude to that high post he has since gained. The 
unbounded affection of Constantia was returned 
by the youthiitl Ines with devoted attachment: 
if it were sincere I know not, but. this I know, 
that even then murmurs arose at the growing 
Influence of foreigners in the court : they were 
silenced by the princess, who would hear no- 
thing to disparage her Castilian &vourite/' 

*^ But as I have heard," said the pilgrim, 
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vfho appedred desirous to conceal that he knew 
any thing morie of the De Castro faniQy than 
from public report, — ^^ as I have heard, the 
princess died in the flower of her age, and left 
an infant son." 

** ßhe did,'* answered Gonsaiez. " On her 
death-bed she called her husband to her side 
(such is the tale the prince himself spread 
abroad), and earnestly begged of him that jier 
beloved In^s should be sufifered to remain with 
her child^ and bcfetow on him those matemal 
Cares so necessary for infäncy» when death 
should haye closed her eyes. Don Pedro pro- 
mised compliance, and in a few hours after she 
expired in the arms ot her fiiehd.'' 

*^ And the prince, ho doubt," ssid Diego, 
** pleaded the last iiqunctions of the princess,. 
for continuingin&vour the Lady Ines, who^ on; 
the same score, accepted it." 

" Ay," replied Qaasakz ; ^ snd i£ it were 
no more^ all might have ended well. Butthere 
are those who will teil you, that^ from the very: 
first, the condact of Ines De Castro had an 
artful and a cdlcnlating niotive ; — that, under 
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pretext of devoted friendship and gratitude to 
the princesS) she laid snares for the heart of the 
.prince. It has been averred by many who 
"Wßre abput Constantia^ tbat she perceived this 
growing attachment in her husband for her 
firiend; that it preyed on her mind, and has- 
tened her dealh." 

<^ Such reports may be the suggestions of 
malice,'' said Diego : " you told me but now, 
there were those who murmured at the &your 
in which Ines was held in the lifetime of the 
princess. You said she silenced them ; but 
envy, though silenced, is not eKtingukhed* It 
burns like hidden fke, and bursts forth the 
moment it can find a vent. No langer awed 
by Constantia, mallce alone migfat baye given 
birth to these whispers of calumny and de- 
tr^tion." 

^^ It may be so," said Gonsale« : *^ pf the 
jQPtQtives which govemed the conduct of the Lady 
Ines before the death of the princess I know 
nothing, unless they may be inferred from her 
3ubsequent actions, and if so, I should judge 
them unfavourably; since itnow too plainly ap-» 
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pears that tnis haughty woman had practised 
on the infatnated regard of Don Pedro to sa-* 
tisfy her unbounded ambition, to raise herseif 
arid her family to such power as none, even 
liative biorn in Portugal, have ever yet attamed* 
Had the influence of Ines died with the prin- 
cess it had been well; but soon it became 
manifest that the prince was subdued by her» 
Th^ charge of the chüd of Cönstantia, thus 
entrusted to her, threw the father coristantly in 
her way, tili, under pretext of giving a suitable 
habitation to the governess of the young princej 
Don Pedro built for Inesapalace, such as none 
but love could have raised for its idol.'* - ' 

*' Yet it might have been in honour of the 
boy," Said Diego, ; " as second heir to th^ 
cTown.** 

" Oh, content you," said Gonsalez : " the boy 
wäis soon removed from her care by order of 
the queen-mother. But the bird is still kept 
within' the nest, thoügh the young one be flowii-' 
This, however,' refers to circumstances, of whicK 
I »hall speak andn : let me go on with the tale 
iil due course. The care bestowed by Ines on 
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the cbild was held by many to be no more 
tban a cloak for intrigue with the fathen The 
afSiction, say they, which she mAnife9|:ed on the 
desdth of the princess enhanced her in tlie opi- 
nion and regard of Don Pedro« Indeed, so 
artfuUy did she affect tbis» that he considered 
her a model of tenderness and virtue ; so (hat 
none bnt Ines could assuage the grief he feit 
for bis deceased wifej and soon were bis tears 
of sorrow changed to those of passion." 

^* Much of tbis," Said Diego, whö appeared 
wijling to extenuate to Alvaro the conduct of 
IneS|-^^^ much of tbis must be matter of conjec- 
ture. The actions of the prince, and of Donna 
IneS| *-^ may be \n part known ; but who shali 
with certainty attempt to penetrate their mo- 
tives?" 

^^ Those who have an interest in doing so,'' 
replied Gonsalez. " Trust me, m^n are Ar- 
gus-eyed wben tbey scrutinise the conduct of 
princes. The lowly shrub may lift its bead 
^nnoticed ; the lofty pine cannot but meet the 
eye in almost every direction." 

" Anotber circumstance, too^ gave colour lo 
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säspicion/' continued Gonsalez. ** It was 
.about this period that Don Pedro procured for 
her fiither the commandery of Algrave. I soU* 
cited, but was denied the office« There are 
those who will teil you it became the price of 
his daughter's honour/' 

'' It is impossible," said Diego. ^* Don 
Manael De Castro could never be so base, 
never so &r forget the honour of a Castllian 
gentleman, to become the pander to his child/' 

** You speak warmly, Diego,'* observed Gon- 
salez. ^< I have heard you say that in early 
life, years before your banishment, you had been 
much in Castile ; have you, then, any interest 
in Don Manuel, that you should thus defend 
hhn?'' 

" No interest,** answered Diego, ** but such 
as every man must feel, who would not see the 
most sacred ties of nature thus debased. J 
pannot think a father and a Castilian could 
thus buy greatness with infamy.** 

^* Many have said the same,*' continued Gon- 
salez ; and Don Manuel, some, moreoyer, say, 
was appointed Commander of Algrave, that, by 
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Temoving faim from bis daiighter's side, the 
prihce xnight find the way to her favour witb- 
oiit parental scruples of honour to Interrupt him. 
All eyes have been turnedon Don Pedro and 
the Lady Ines. Some bave watcbed tbelti from 
hatred, otbersfrom curiosity; siany from envy ; 
fout möst witb a de^e to reyenge on ber the 
nfironts put on the Portugese at large, by the 
favour sbowered on Castilians. The lädies of 
tbe Gourt also hiive not been süeiit; yet, wfail$t 
most vehemedt in their eenstires, might we not 
^spect'tbey envied ber who caold make a 
prince tbus atoop, like a trained falcon, to ber 
Iure.** ; . , 

^< And what says Don Pedro to tbese cen*- 
sures? have they never reached bis ears ?*' en- 
quired Diego. 

'* I know not," answered Gonsalez; *^ for I 
bave forborne bis presence since he denied me 
tbe commandery of Algräve. Tbe prince treated 
tbe Lady Ines witb so mucb public distinction)' 
-such profdund respect, tbat bis sister, tbe In- 
£mta Mary, was tbe first to take alarm'at it, tb 
conceive the possibility, tbat, blinded by passion, 
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and governed hy the' arts of this woman, her 
Jl^rother might so far forget what was due to bis 
high birth as to marry her/* 

" To marry her ! *' exclaimed Diego* 

" Ay, to marry her," repeated Oonsalez. 
^* The Princess Mary lost not a moment in 
commiinicatiiig her suspidons to the king, well 
k^owing that he would frustrate such a plan if 
it existed, since Alonso bad decliM^ed his inten- 
ibn that bis son should £brm soone second 
jEuarriage advantageous tp the State." 

^^ And what -did Alonso on hearing- these 
suspicions of the infaiita?'' said Diego. 

" What did he ! " contihued Gonsalez : " act 
with his accustomed arts bf deep laid policyl 
He knew well the character of his son, that 
open Opposition to his purpose would bat 
stfengthen it, and may be hasten its com* 
pletion« The king, therefore, appeared to treat 
Donna Ines willi all outward marks of regard^ 
and, under pretext of conferring a high honour, 
named her as Sponsor to the young prince, Don 
Ferdioandy the um of Constantia : thua pladog 
an etemal barrier between her aod I}ob Pedro; 
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since, as all men know, in the church of Rome 
the office of Sponsor creates a religious alliance, 
which disables the godmother from ever be- 
coming the wife of the father to the child for 
whom she has vowed in baptism." 

'^ The scheme was subde," observed Diego : 
f^ it was such as none but Alonso would have 
dared suggest'' 

'^ It was eyidently designed as a bar to the 
marriage, if Don Pedro ever meditated mar* 
riage," said Gonsalez ; ^^ since, soon after this 
event, the Princess Mary and the queen-mother 
procured the removal of the child from the care 
of Donna Ines« He is now grown a noble boy^ 
but seldom is he allowed to visit her. Yet the 
CastUian influence is in nothing shaken» If a 
suit is to be advanced at court, a De Castro 
must undertake it; if a place is vacant, a De 
Castro fiUs it, or sells it ; whilst the court and 
city swarm with exiled Castilians ; — men of all 
fortunes, who, driven from their own country 
by the civil broils that rend it, seek shelter in 
Portugal ; and as drones in a hive devour the 
Stores of the industrious bee, even so do these 
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Castilians hatten on us, whilst we toil to fised 
the hungry mouths of ibreigo beggais.'' 

^* It is Strange»'' said Di^o^ *' tbat, tbrough 
tbe influence of Don Pedro, Alonso should have 
allowed foreigners to gain so much power in tbis, 
country. He was wont to be jealous of all Cas- 
tilians/' 

^^ Alonso is inflexible, obstinate in the pre- 
conceptions of bis own mind," said Gonsalez; 
^* yet there are points in which he is easily mar 
naged by Don Pedro« It is now to Don Pedro 
that the oppressed, the beggared, the fugitive 
Castilians look for support, assured that the in- 
fluence of the Lady Ines will be exerted in their 
favour ; whilst, as the sum of all the honours 
heaped on old Don Manuel, he has been sent, 
even by the king himself, on a secret embassy, 
to Arragon. This is a fact passing all wonden 
For what purpose this last insult should have 
been added to so many already cast on the no- 
bility of Portugal remains to be discovered; 
but dearly will Alonso repent having chosen a 
Castilian, the father of his son's mistress, for his 
ambassador/' 
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^ Some other causes of discontent were stated 
by Gonsalez, These we pass in silence, häving 
given at large that which will be found hereafter 
intimately connected with the subject of our nar- 
rative, We now, therefore, shall merely add, 
that Diego remained concealed in the house of 
liis friend, wfao, ere two days elapsed, confided 
to him the entire plan of an enterprise, yet in 
embryo, that none but a dark and intriguing 
mind could suggest, and none but a daring spirlt 
wötdd execute. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



He is come to ope 



Tbe purple testament of bleeding war. Shakspkake, 

A14ONSO, who has more than once been men^ 
tioned in these pages, was one pf the ino$t 
remarkable kings that distinguished themselves 
during the chivalroiis and romantic period of 
the fourteenth Century« And thoügh many 
of those events we have undertaken to relate 
were, in a great measure, brought about by the 
personal character rather than by the regal du- 
thority of this prince, yet it becomes necessary 
we shöuld here say a few words respecting him 
in.both particulars, for the better elucidation of 
our narrative. 

Tbe imcommon prowess he had displayed at 
the great battle of Celdano against the Moors, 
where nmny thousands of that unhappy race 
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were totally defeated, obtained for him the sur- 
name of the Brave. He was a king great in 
spirit and fortunate in war ; and although bitter 
and even bloody quarreis had subsisted between 
him and the late monarch of Castile, (Alfonso, 
father of Peter the Cruel,) yet, nevertheless, 
when tbat kingdom was attacked by the Moors, 
Alonso of Portugal had sufficient magnanimity 
to bury his private resentments in oblivion, in 
order to render the assistance of his powerful 
arm against the common enemy, an infidel peo- 
ple, considered by the church alike accursed of 
God and man* Of the darker shades of his 
mind we shall have occasion to speak more at 
large hereafter, but our present purpose de- 
mands we should State that he was a great poli* 
tician, in the worst sense of the word, since he 
never scrupled to sacrifice his principles to his 
policy, whenever he thought by so doing he 
could promote the designs he had at heart In 
his temper he was rash, sudden, and impetuous; 
consequenüy he committed many acts that were 
unworthy a Christian and a prince. But 
though prone to rash and yiolent deeds, he was 
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not blind to those faults in himself %vhich 
prompted them; so that he quickly saw his error^ 
and generallj was as quickly desirous to repair 
it In his administration of justice, he was un- 
bending; rigid, but impartial. No rank, no 
Station, were considered by him as an exemption 
from the salutary power of the laws. Yet, such 
is the infirmity of human nature, Alonso, who 
was so rigid in seeing justice done between his 
subjects at large, was too apt to forget it when 
his own passions interfered with its adminis- 
tration« 

He was neither an oppressive nor an ava- 
ricious prince, though he was a rieh one ; for 
commerce, husbandry, and industry of all kinds, 
flourished under his auspices. The revenues of 
the crown, therefore, increased with the prosper- 
ity of the country. Some deep stains upon his 
character may be said to have accompanied him 
almost to the throne; since, more than once, 
had he rebelled against his father, the good 
king Denis. To these acts he had been 
prompted solely by a spirit of jealousy and 
resentment for injuries that had no founda- 
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tion but in his own disturbed, mistrustful mind ; 
and by the suggestions öf those wicked counsel- 
lors by whom he was beset for many years. 
These disgraceful transactions, however, had 
taken place during his mindrity, and he had 
shöwn many strong tok'ens of remorse before his 
fäther's death. And indeed in his own eyes, as 
well as in those of the monks, he had com'pietely 
washed out, in the blood of the Moors, these 
dark defiiements of his early and unnatural re- 
bellion. 

To sum up this slight sketch of Alonso in a 
fevf words, we may say, perhaps, with truth, 
that his subjects at large had all the benefit öf 
his virtues, whilst his own family, and those who 
were immediately about his person, sufFered, 
and oflen severely, froin his vices. His manners 
were far from conciliatory. He was seldom 
warmed but by anger ; and the haughty reservie 
of his character kept his very friends aloof: so 
that, although he was esteemed a great sol« 
dier, he was little beloved, either by the court or 
by his family. His kingdom, generally speak- 
ing, was in a prosperous state ; but, at the time 
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we commence our närrative, many internal dis- 
cojrds, paities, and factions, shook that strengthj 
ever the result of imion, which constitutes the 
health and vigour of a State, and which, if once 
shaken, c^en leads to some violent convulsion^ 
or to its decline aiid fall. 

The Council of the palace (where the king 
took his seat as supreme head, and whose power^ 
even in this Council, was arbitrary, if he chose 
to use it,) was composed both of nobles and ec- 
clesiastics, as well äs of the princes of the blood^ 
All matters of deep Import were here finally 
debated or arranged ; and it was one duty also 
of this assembly to receive appeals fröm the 
lower cöurts, or common Councils of State. This 
august body had met in a spaclous hall of the 
ancient palace at Cintra, expecting the presence 
of Alonso, tö hear an appeal which it was un- 
derstood would be brought forward on a matter 
of some moment touching a distingüished noblem 
man in exile. 

Amöngst the members of the Council present 
was the celebrated Azevedo, who, though oiicö 
peculiarly obnoxious to Alonso^ was now dis»- 
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tinguished, honoured, and respected by him* 
So entirely opposite was he in cixaracter to his 
royal master, that many had predicted Uis fall 
immediately on the death of the late king; yet, 
contrary to all expectation, he was taken intd 
favour by his successor. Azevedo had now 
been nearly forty years a faithful minister of 
State. He had hoüestly, fearlessly served king 
t)enis. When, moreover, Alonso rebelled 
against his father, he was the only courtier 
who was hardy enough to seek the prince ; änd, 
whilst threatened by bim with death as the 
feward of hii? boldness, openly and severely re- 
{>roved him for such ulinaturäl rebellion. On 
the accession of Alonso, this was the matt 
whom he chose for his tnost trusted comisellor ; 
and though, from the natural impetuosity of 
his temper, he often treated harshly the wise 
counsels of the venerable Azevedo, no rival in 
power, no jealous «lemy, had ever yet been 
able to shake the high trust he reposed in this 
good and &ithful servant of the late king his 
father. 

In person Azevedo was grave, venerable» 
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änd dignified« There waOs a mild benignity- in 
bis aspect that invited öonfideilce; whil'st iii 
every feature of bis face shöne boiiesty, like that 
which it so tfuly resembles, the clear and opeü 
day. ' His wisdom was the fruit of bis expe^ 
rience, yet it bad none of tbose prejudices so 
frequently found to beset even tbe wisest in 
old age. Candid and liberal, Azeved^ was 
i^ver tbe first to bear witb mildness tbe opi- 
nions of otbers ; to view tbe matter in debate 
äs it would best advantage that country at 
whoiäe beim he stood as pilot ; whilst all per- 
sonal intei*ests, all private feelings, were for- 
gotten by hiin in the general good* Thongh 
respectfui tö tbe l^ing, as his own and the 
people's lawful governor, yet he neither flat- 
tered bis vices, nor spared to show bim bis 
errors ; änd» stränge to say» Alonso sometimes 
endured from tbis old counsellor such sharp 
reproofs as no other would have been suffered 
to utter on peril of his head. 

Joseph, Count of Amiranti, was diso present 
at the Council. Tbis nobleman fiUedthe po3t 
of master to tbe religious and miUtary Order o( 
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the Wing. It was first instituted in Portugal 
by Alphcmsö during the 1 2th centary, in Gom- 
merfioration of bis victory over the Moors at 
Santeren; because, in that decisive battle, he 
saw a winged arm fighting near him, which he 
took to be the arm of the good' St; Michael 
doing battle in his cause. The Count of Ami- 
ranti was attired in long white robes, with an 
azure wing, richly embf oidered on a gfound of 
gold, upon hifr left Shoulder. The sword which 
hung fi'om his magnificent belt was jewelled,- 
and sheathed in a red scabbard. Round his 
neck he wore a gold chain and medallion. Upon 
the latter was chased the winged arm of St.. 
Michael and a cross. These' words were seen 
around it, TÄe Wing qftke Gross. The mas- 
ters of the Order of St James and of Christ, 
the admiral of Portugal, Lansarata Pesania, 
and many other distinguished nobles, Were* 
also present. And here we must particularly 
notice amongst them Paul, prior of Evora, a 
rieh and proud ecclesiastic, as he will be fbund 
to pläy a somewhat conspicuous part in our 
draraa. He had been irequently engaged in* 
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those disputes, both with the late and the pre- 
sent king, (respecting certain rights, privileges, 
and immunities of the church,) which had been 
the c^usie'of the most serious evil« to the king<- 
doni; since,'more than once, by the influ^nce 
of the prior with Pope Martin the Fourth, an 
interdict had been laid on all Portugal tili the 
disputes in question could be adjusted between 
the clergy and the throne. However, of lat^ 
not the king had been humbled byt the prior, . 
by the patriarch of Lisbon havihg decided a 
cause (which was subsequently ponfirmed at 
Rome) in favour of Alonso. This the haughty 
spirit of Paul could not pardon ; and the king, 
who hated him for his arrogance and pride, 
the more so, perhaps, that his sacred cha- 
racter protected him from immediate chastiser 
ment, took every opportunity of mortifying and 
taunting him in public ; apd in privat^, of curs-f 
ing the prior with all the bitterness of impotent 
rage that lougs for an pccasion to make itself 
feit in something more substantial than words. 

The prior was submissive in his manners tp 
the king, — a thing which such as knew his cha^ 
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facter considered a worse sign than had be 
openly resented the Insults cast upon him; 
since, though destitute of high intellectual 
powers, his cunning was equal to his pride, 
whilst he had sense enough to tum both to 
account on any occasion of sel&mterest» Yet 
$o Strange a Compound is human character, no 
casual observer of the prior, within the jMre- 
cincts of his own monastery, would for a moment 
bav§ syspeeted him to be a man capable of 
intriguing with popes or quarrelling with kings. 
He was a rornid'Onade burly priest, with a skin 
as dark as that of a Moor, and a pair of bright 
twinkling eyes that, oyer a goblet of wme, 
would dilate an^ sparkle in joyous hilavity to 
honour the god of the grape. At Evora he 
reigned with undisputed spvereignty. His 
pride gratified, he was an easy ruler ; since an 
obedient brother never found in him a hard or 
Stern superior, who would deny an absolution, 
or even a dispensatiön, when the wine was old, 
and the cock crew matins before the last bowl 
was drained« 

Out of the cxHivent, however, he was anotfaer 
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man. At court he would seldom taste beyond 
the first cup, and would dispute, wrangle, and 
beard even the very king himself with unbrldled 
pride and insolence, if the slightest Innovation 
was atteihpted on the clergy. For church 
rights and church immunities he would^'like 
Hotspur, " cavü ori the hihth part of ä häir." 
And though he dearly loved the joyous indo- 
lent life of a prior withia bis own wall^ yet He 
had sense enough to know that the dighity of the 
ecclesiastical character would snfifer by such 
indulgence in the face of the world. 

He was atfired with cotisiderable ponip* His 
gown and cope were embroidered with gold and 
pearls« The cruoifixion that covered the back 
wa3 represented in the finest needle-wöfk« 
From a chain of gold and jewels round his 
neck was suspended a diamond cross ; whUst 
his glöves, where they covered the back of the 
hand, were also jewelied. 

The Council sat expecting the arrival of the 
kii^ whose unusual delay excited some snr- 
prise^ and many conjectures as to its cause ; fot 
Alonso was wont to say that the life of mal) 
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sped too swiftly to admit of one moment bemg 
lost with impunity. The Chamber in "vvhich the 
members were assembied was situated near tbe 
king's own äpartment in the paiace or Castle of 
Cintra. Like most buildings of importance 
in Portugal, this was of Moorish origin ; for, 
linder the caliphs of the West, and before the 
Moors were driven from Cordova, they ranked 
the first in arts, as well as in arms, throüghout 
the World. Their mosques, palaces, and other 
public edifices, were of a structure so costly 
and magnificent as to astonish the architects of 
succeeding ages with the grandeur of their 
design, and the splendour of their execution. 

At length the impatient counsellors were 
relieved from their suspense. A trumpet 
sounded : the door of the Council flew open ; 
and, ere ushers, chamberlains, body squires, 
and pages could arrange themselves intö any 
Order to receive majesty with that state and 
decorum, frequently not the least imposing ac- 
companiment of royalty, Alonso of Portugal 
made his way hastily through.them all, putting 
ßvery one to flight or into motion, whilst he 
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passed on regardless alike of those whb shrunk 
back, or of others! who saluted hiin, Anger 
was in bis looks ; bis sbort bot deep breathing 
sbowed impatience more, perbaps, tban speed, 
as with long strides he made bis way to tbe 
Council board« 

Alonso, in bis person, belied not tbe idea 
wbicb tbe ihind .involuntarily forms of a man 
wbo bad won bis name by tbe strengtb and 
valour of bis arm. His limbs were large and 
robust.. He bad tbews and sinews as bard as 
tbe greaves and mail witb wbicb. tbey were 
protected in batUe. In stature taller tban ordi-r 
nary men, bis bulk would bave been unseemly 
but for bis unusual beigbt. His forebead was 
broad and bigh, witb bair öf raven blackness, 
tbick, and tufted, wbicb feil in curls on eitber 
side bis face, and united witb a sbort beard 
tbat bristled in glossy brigbtness. Tboügh 
Alonso was more tban fifty years old, tbere 
was not a grey bair about bis bead or face. His 
eye was bazel, brilliant and large in tbe pupil. 
Wbenever be spoke, bow painful soever migbt 
^^e the subject to tbe person wbom be addressed, 
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he looked him directly in the face; for Aionsp 
had none of that delicacy intuitive to minds of 
a better order than bis own, which shtms to 
meet the eye.of the object for whose feeliiigs of 
ßhame, of innocence, or guilt, it feels a generous 
3ympathy. Alonso could look a man down un- 
moved ; and few dared meet his eye, especially 
in mcnnents of dis^l^tsure. The features that 
composed the face of this extraordinary mm 
were on a large scale, like his body, yet were 
they handsome; and the deep sear left by the 
cut of a Moorish cimeter, which was seen 
across his forehead^- agreed well with a certain 
military air that distinguished the warrior 
Jdng. 

His dress was piain even to homeliness; ibr 
he came tö the Council in such haste, that he 
had not stayed to put off his hunting suit, 
wfaich indeed was his usual attire ; hunting and 
}iawking being his &vourite pursuits both in 
war and peace. A leathern jerkin and belt, 
with a short mantle of forest-green cloth, ibrmed 
this simple dress* He wore a light cap and 
plume ; and a single jewel cf immense value» 
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which fitötened the band, alone showed the 
wearer to be above the ordinary rank. A 
poniard was in bis gu-dle, and a short hunting 
spear l)e stili carried in bis band. Two noble 
Eng^h hounds, pr alaunts, sucb as were used to 
cbase the wild boar and the wolf, followed close 
hj bis side. These were so large and strong 
in limb, that they looked as if able to contend 
with the lion in bis lair. They had been pre-i 
sented to bim by an English baron who visited 
the court of Albnso in bis way to the Holy Land. 
Brian and Hareibot, emboldened by the pre^ 
sence of their royal master, bounded on beibre 
bim to the Council table, unheeding the inter- 
ference bf an usher who attempted to exclüde; 
sudi four-&oted intruders from so august an 
assembly. 

The king was evidently in high dispkasurejt 
as with tbick and hurried accents he thus ad« 
dressed the cooncil, fixuig bis eye, which dartec} 
keen and fierce glances on the aged Azevedo^ 
'^ So, here is goodly work ! — Ciose the doors 
of the Chamber, and let all but the members of 
tbis Council depart on the instant*" 
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He was obeyed; when throwing himself into 
the chair of State before the table, he thus con- 
tinued, "This is the resultof ^o«r coimsels, 
Azevedo : we may not enjoy our very pastime 
but we are called from it by intelligence of 
treäson!" 

^^ Treason !" echoed several of the members 
with astonishment. 

" Surely, sire," said Azevedo, " this must bc 
some devise of your Grace's enemies to disturb 
your peace. There is not a kingdom of the 
-West more secure in its obedience to a rightful 
prince than that of Portugal to you." 

^^ It is false, old man, false as thy counsels,'- 
cried the king with warmth. *' See, lords ! I 
am accoQtred for the chase : I was this morning 
on my way to the forest, when these letters from 
our govemor of Codeceyra were put into my 
hands. Their Import is füll of danger, and 
shows the fallacy of your plans. Look, Aze- 
vedo ! peruse these papers, and then judge to 
what your counsels of mercy, which we, in weak- 
ness rather than wisdom, adopted, have given 
iMrth," 
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He threW the letter to Azevedo as he spoke^ 
and whilst the aged counsellor was engaged 
in the perusal, Alonso thus vehemently con- 
tinued to give irent to his passion, with that 
i*äpid utterance so common to him in his moody 
fits : — By. St. Michael öf the Wing, we are 
bearded with impunity, and that in our very 
coürt, where our word can lay twenty thousand 
lances in rest ere the sun rise again. The 
bastard, lords, our bastard brother, that evil 
humour, that blistering sore of the blood of oid 
King Denis, is up in arms against us !" 
' A murmur of surprise ran through the as- 
sembly. *f What ! Don Sanchez ?'* said the mas- 
ter of the Wing : ** I am astonished at what I 
hear ! . When I lately retumed from Syria, I 
learned your Grace's brother was held in dis* 
pleasure at court. I knew no more, and from 
respect to my sovereign I forbore to enquire into 
the cause." 

'' Leara it, then^from me,'* replied the king. 
*' This Don Sanchez, our eider, but our bastard 
brother, was the favoured son of our late father. 
Indeed, so much was be a &yourite, that to the 
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tdead king's blinded love for thiä lawless i^süe 
of his royal house do I öwe the origiil of all 
the sins of my youth — now repented, andr ab- 
solved by the holy chürch. Denis the Liberal, 
die father of his couiitry, as he was named for 
his princely virtues, pürposed to apply to the 
pontiff of Rome to l^timate this favoured son, 
to make him instead of me the success'or to his 
trown." 

** Pardon me, Sire," said Azetedc^ ^* if I am 
bold ehoiigh to gainsay the assertion. Truth^ 
tespect to the meraory of yt>ür great father, my 
beloved master, will not let me hear in silence 
& measüre of such injustice to your Grace ät- 
tributed to him. .King Denis hever designed 
to make the bastard Don Sanchez heirto the 
trown of PortngaL" 

^^ Ha !'' exclaiined Alonsb, as he Struck the 
table in the intemperance bf his mood, ^^ darest 
thou brave me with this bold denial? darest 
Ihou make thy prince a liar in the eyes of all 
his Council?" 

<* I dare defend the memory of a dead 
prinoe," seid Azevedo^ firmly, ^* though a Uving 
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one Would send me to seek him in another 
World for my boldness. I dare ^peak truth^ 
and that is well known to Alonso the Brave.*' 

^^ See, lords ! " cried the king, his passion ra- 
ther increased than diminished by the calm 
bearing of Azevedo, as his cheek became 
thished, and his eye dilated with anger^ — ^^ see^ 
if taking advantage of his years'and his labours 
iii our Service/ which protect him, he does noi 
beard us like oür rebel brother ? But we may 
not endure this. If Azevedo, in his old age^ 
have license to babble, and, like infancy, for itä 
very helplessness need not fear chastisement^ 
he should at least be as little heeded^" 

** And if I,'* Said the cunning prior of Evoraj 
^< as a member of this councU, may say' as 
much, without beihg suspected of any motiv6 
but that of zeal for the honöur and respect düö 
to the gfeat Alonso, I woüld counsel thatwhen 
old age bäbbles impertinence to äie crowned 
head of Portugal, it were time to give it a lowef 
place than that of secretary at this fable«" 

^^ But not by your Suggestion, dark prior of* 
Evora,'' said the king, who, exeeedingly jealous 
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ddisplayed ilselC both in the vraräs and eonalaict 
:of Azeredo. " I have nqt forgot/' aaid he^ i^Jihe 
fa»U Well do I remember tkat to you I owe 
tfae greatest baiefit that can be conferred on a 
{urinice ; for yoii taogbt me to kiibw; wfaat be^ 
kiBg^d to. ibe dutics o£ my ststioiv Hear^ 
kardsi/' ^t^oi^QXicd Ak)iiso, wbo was oftan s^ 
fifihmmatkiMpmmg m error as iiLcommitthig 
it^ ^^and you, proud priest ofKvora) hearken to 
•akasDA wortby to be learned even by a eharcb<^ 
man,— -how to give honest coMZisel. The kuig 
fshail teil Jas ovm foUy» axA Ae vnsdaai gf Ase«^ 
.Tedo« Wh^k vre sucoeeded tothe throne of oar 
Äther Denifl^ ^ominour youth vehad griey«» 
' Oujsly offcnded^-rriike a iyoiuig and Insty xanger 
:'^the woodsy'we left the. businessLfif our stete 
ito tfae eottiiGik and fdloiied hmik and. honnd, 
im : the foreals gS Gmtra, widiout thou^t 
v€^ other mattErs. Once^ aa we enteoed tfae 
^^USt^y» after a .QiicmthV abs^ice, we thongh^ 
by St. Julw! of buQks. and h^ons» hoars; and 
^^olv^s, w>re than ^ oqr s^bjects pr the «täte.; 
tili, mistaking our counsellors for grooitis and 
#^o)i^.r^ we Held th^Ql in debate on tfae {iro- 
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gress ^ iottr sportBir Was it not soy Azevedo? 
Tfaou wilt not gainsay me Bow?'' 
; Azevedo bowed res^jectfully, said nothiflg, 
bul held: np tlie hAter the king had given him to 
reald^ as if ta remind Alosiso -bow widdy hit 
^^»5 >sandmng from tbe busines» on wBich at 
fifst kQ had enüered widi so much trannth« He 
soemed to ünderstand tÜe sUeat hint of lik ^ed 
secxietery ; &r lie said)-*^ 

^ We will speak a£ tkat mattie!r auch ; oiir 
^tory of tby haaeisty wäl not detain m hmg^ 
weA^re see tbat die prior of Evora stx lores tt> 
hear of dsy praise, that we woald not he shonld 
k)0e ooeword t&at shall honour tbee. Azevedo^ 
tboa didst reprove us fot talkii^ of kftwk abd 
heund^ when tlie grievances of our people 
called loudly for eedcess^ Thou didsH threateR 
me with saying, that they would find a rufet for 
themsdivea if I forgot to be socIk I drew mf 
poniaard at thy worda -^ I woold bav^ stirttck 
diee ;«- but thon didst bare tliy breast, and bade 
ma searcH in tfay heart for the trtidi I d<mbted 
in thee* Thy greatness made me great. I did 
anbrace diee as my fekhfiil 45;e|Tani9 and With 

N 2 
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thöse woVds, He cänmt'long havßStd^cisriDh& 
will not be a tingy took my place at thisver/ 
boärd as Üecame a sovereign, as head of the 
Council ; of Portugal. ' Tbis was thy work, my 
liönest'Azevedö. NoV wiH we to buisiness," ' 
** Your grace woüld ispeak'of the äffair at 
:Codeceyra,*! säid the mastef of the Wihg.' * 
" ** Ayi of the bastard^ lords/* cried Alohöo; 
^* He has fled to Codeceyra ; taken possession 
of the town ; claimed it ashis^ in right of a giBU^ 
bestöwed oh him by oür late &ther, and bade 
our governor of the Castle acknowledge him as 
lörd/ FäUing' to do this, Don Sanchez heids 
him a pri^onen Such is the dating, . such the 
rebellious spirit öf this inan, which, like his evil 
birth, is ever lawless and base. -Hadwe not 
been oVer-irüled by your coünsels of false mercy^ 
•Sänchez häd' bit the düst; he häd not been 
«p^red to'raisö the Standard of rebellion in the 
yery heartöf our kinlgdom^ Thoughi Azeredo, 
you meant honestly, yet* büt for yonr counsels 
my hand;had rid oür röyal tree irom this rotten» 
thislspurious brauch. Thy grey b'airrniade 
m'e l^ten to thy co(uifiselst Wonld tba^ in tbis 
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instance, tb'ey had possessed tte wis^q^j^^ 
well a3 the aüthority.of agel — How 'will vo 
answer it?" ... 

K " Witb trotb, as a just man s^hould answer 
it,*' r^pliied A^eyedo ; .1 deny the charge. It 
paiBS ine to be thus bold with your grace, but 
you have publkly acciised me, and I am cälted 
<9?y tborefore, as publicly to vindicate my honoür. 
-- You, Sire, have caused thb daring outra^e in 
yourbrother: butfor'your severity the bastard 
häd dever acted tbus.'* 

i « Wbat, agam !" exclaimed Al<m«a. ^^ Be- 
ware, Azevedo y do not tempt our patirace too 
far. Think yo because the lion sleep« that he 
will therefore be placked by the beard widioot 
awakiog? I canbeasererekuig; aadtbatthoa 
knowest*'' 

*> And I can be a leatle» CornndW,^ ji^ 
Azeredo; ^a»d thatthe kinghaiiiotfcrgöew, 
SnSEex me to stand in this presence aa die a^W 
Gate o£jK>or absesity 7<mr erringr l^i)({^^, ^^ 

man, it may be, who atoioatea hia fc^j^ /^ 
find a way to make it cbaagi» iatö a virtrw^^^ 
.: '«Hast.tboo fltoidied in d»e scbociT*^'^ 

^ 3 ^^ ^1^^ 
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Moors ?" Said the king. *^ Döst thou deal in 
tbe arts of Arabia ? Wilt thou undertake to find 
out nature's greatest secret, to tum what is base 
mto gold ? If thou canst make the bastard a 
loyal -snbject and tmc brother, thy power were 
godlike. Speak, howerer; we will hear thee.^* 

** Don SanchejB,*' said Azevedo, " is öf a 
noble nature» though Bomewhat rash and hasty 
in temper»'' 

«f Why, ay/' cried Alonso j « in that the 
bastard proves his claim to kindred with our 
house. .Our &tber was bot» and as hasty>in 
Option as the ^aged lion that has slipt his chain^ 
Aod> sooth to say, the blood of old king Denis 
bas not jcooled in its passage into our own 
Teins.'* 

" Your grace mistrusted your brother," con- 
tiniied Azevedo» '^ when you came 'to. the 

throne« and " 

' ^ Had I not cauae ?" exchumed Ahmso» in^ 
terrupting him. << Sinner that I am, hatb fae 
aot been the origin of all the eariy errors of 
niy life ? . It is no secret, lords ; all the worid 
knows. the quarrels of Alonso with his father, 
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&n^ tlmat; tliey often led tD blood« Thk Stoti'* 



^onr grae^s yoiitliibl erran/* tiiid 
ankw su^Mdoa can jusüty the ai^ 
Nt iJMniglrt: Doa Sanfhear. aimed ai 
flod Ihat the kte kiiig, my re* 
octioiied bb liopei«^ 
1 tliink so still,*' cried Akmso; ^ and tU« 
of Tioicnceoii the partoT tlie UaaCald 
itdr fo ckaa^ fliy opffikn/^ 
Tlus actp nre» I griere 1o t^ it^ »itNitthe 

yoor graec^s wtterity Up y^mr 
« Od jo«r 9eetmu0M%9 httoft^ efir^n tinag^ 
be gireo to neak« tml <if iu» ^ftf| ^ 

fmiciaMMd liica inMlor ! «W«4 l^j^^ 
, afid, as itie leiotire lo a. ^t<L<t^^ 

Äio he apwad abr»4 ü««. 1^"^ 
CMS »eciral i«ir tt«e %fc%^;ii^^j^ ^ 




I mm v^tm, um. V* fe^^,^^* **^ J'» 
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vukehimtadku i He id^i hafve tNEses wbrf%^ 
finrcmh'' ^ . . 

^ IXd we not shaw him mercy ?** said Ifae 
l^Dgi HS bis daik brow frowned on the eowacil'; 
for noone presest dared to oootradict what the 
aged secretary had so boUly äyerred. Did we 
not spare his iife? He has now read ns a 
lessoD, not easäy to be forgotten, that tkere i$ 
no way to deal with a .Yiper bot to critth V 
wben it lies, in yoür paidi^ or itvvrill tum and 
sting you oQ the first occasion. \%^t. sayn 
oor adoiiral ? what counsel will iie gite fbr tke 
manner m which it ivoiild be just to deal wkh 
thisrebel?'* 

><:My counsel, sire,'' replied äie admiräl öf 
Portugal, as he bonred respectfelly to the kmg, 
V wottld be to try genecous measores with Don 
Sanchez. I would of&r him free pardoo, if he 
forthwith retomed to his obedience/' 
^ *^ And mine," said the prior ^ Evora, *^ wokdd 
be, that die royal brothers should submit their 
cause of dispute to the arbitrati<m of the churd)» 
Let tifö pfitriarch, the abbots, bisbops, and cbief 
ecclesiastics of this realm judge righteous judg- 
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ik> matter to be settled save by the seCutar 
powers." 

^^ The church, sire, is appöinted as God's 
deputy on earth," said the prior, " to rule the 
hearts of kings, and to reprove injustice even 
in the highest place. When Ahab seized the 
vineyard of Naboth, it was Elijah, a prophet 
of Goc^ who denounced judgment on the 
act." 

With a dark seowl did the angry Alonsa 
receive this haughty reply of the troublesome 
prior. The Insinuation it conveyed was too 
marked to be misunderstood ; and he exclaimed 
in rage, " We will not endore this insoleno6# 
Thank thy cope and shaven crown, proud 
priest, that protects thee from our instant in-« 
dignation. What means this insolence ? We 
are. no Ahab to take away Our brother's just 
inhdritance, had it been just, on the witness of 
any son of Belial; and thoü art no prophet, as 
Elijah was, that the Lord of heaven should 
call thee to reprove us I We will take better 
counsel than thine in this matter. What says 
Azevedo ?" 
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** Sire,*' rqfüied the aged minister, " whei» 
your grace first came to the throne of your 
fiither, diere was an excellent law, enacted 
solely by the suggestions of your own wisdom, 
a law which had its Foundation in divin« mercy, 
making no man to be the judge oC bis own 
wrong, lest pasaon and not justice should deal 
forth the measiire of retribution« Tbis great 
act of yonr grace was the bnlwark of personal 
se c urity, fioce it prohibited private men frotn 
revenging their cfWn injories, and compelled 
tliem to have recoorse to die law, as to tbat 
impartial Jndge^ who says, ' Vengeance is mine, 
I will repayJ I would, tfaerefi^re, in the pre« 
sent insfance, implore yoor grace to recall that 
severe decree issaed agasnst yonr brotfaer, sinee 
it was ooDtrary to tliis law, and made yonrself 
the witness, tbe jndge, and the avenger*^ 

^ The law was made br the benefit of cur 
people,** Said die king, ^to prevent prirale 
rerei^ and secret mmder; bot sare we, there« 
five^ we, a crowned prince, to hold the scentre 
in cor faaod as an empty pageant, haviog the 
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ensign but not die power of authority ? SbaU 
we not be a king in. act as ivdl^is naine ?'' 

•* God.foibid it should be otber^ myröyal 
master,'^ replied Azevedo ; ^^ but die fif'at grieat 
attribiite of kuigly ride is justice;' tliesepond^ 
mercy. ' Hie first, läe tbe sword of a wariJoar^ 
%m&s mankind with ks luik^ strei^di^ ibiit 
vierc^, eren as the sheadi, . hides tbel bladi 
when it beannes toa terribte for sight» Ytm, 
kave enacted, sire^ a wholeäome laair tfaai tenb* 
pers justice vith marcy^ teach your {i60pl% 
then,^ to respect it» by giving them the example 
of bbserving it in your own person. . Becaü 
tbe dectee pf forfisiture pasfsed agalast your 
brother» and I will pledge "life itsel^' that, on 
tbis royal[act of clemeuey) be returns to kis 
allegiance. Summon him before bis peers.. r Let 
the knights of St James assembla in judgment 
Qpoii him« Let them h^ar your grace'^ accu- 
sattons of tUsloyalty against Don Sanchessin the 
time of the late king Denis; and if they are 
proved, fae will have judgment in the cour^e ^of 
law ; but do not you tliiia pasa and execute a 
sentence withouthearing bis defisnce^^^widiowt 
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^vJbg lum tKe oppoi1»inity to vinc^ 
honoör :. judge- him not nnheard ! ' ' > 

, «; He hfi been heard/* said Üie king. ^* Was 
iiDt bic^ past üfe tria:! ßufficient ? IHd not everj 
«ffitispeak?: Wiisb^ not everthe cause ofthose 
|iKiIi£f^.brK»l& tbat sitbsisted betweenöur fathecr 
Isäd tmxs^? and did not the old king make 
Ififii jchief. mmister, of st&te at tbfi v^ery hovir we 
were i^ in anns to teniovte this daiigeroti$ and 
^Diaatbiäl biröther frpm eur path ? JHe gra^pdl 
fit poK^rinord^to 9ecttre paj^tisans tbätm^l 
iKCpeafkar fitt{^c»rt him in Im daring akn ot th^ 
KBOcessioii/' > > 

iv^t And surdy your grace must remember,** 
rqpiUed Aioeiredo» ** tbat Xifon Sanch^» in ord^ir 
.ta sati^fycHir 40ubtS) to i^tore peace !to bis 
Äfher^s miad and to the country, nobJy and 
fredly resigned fais^ Office.? 
,: ";Trae," said the^ king; **but art tho% 
cAzevedo^ jx> young and green in die winy^ of 
tlus- World» that thpu eouldst not read such an 
artifice? .Truist me, ifi was too shallo\f to dch 
cdore even the most willing believera in the 
hooesty oC Don Smchea.; none were de^ei^ed 
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hy ifi saving hkdoating father. He had made 
free with the public purse^ tili it was nearly 
bankrupt, aad then^ forsootfa, be resdgned bis 
v&ee ! ^-^ We will bear no more iä bis de&nce. 
Tboo, Azevedo, bast said tiby ihind ; we bare 
beard tbee patieady« Nöw beaar our resdutLon^ 
aad seek not to alter it^ Ibr it is xiot to fae 
cbanged* We are not to be tumed> like the 
vane, witb every breatb that blows« Our bro» 
ther, after a tbousand iBJiarimQ acts^ haa at 
lengtb hroke out in aetoal reibellion agaiast our 
autbority» claLtoed and seized upon our cky of 
Codeceyra ; for ours it is, since we will it to be 
burs« For this be sball be taugbt aubmisi^n, 
Hiark tbee, Azevedo ; we give tbee our orders» 
that a berald be instandy despatched^ with tbese 
terms to Üie bastocd : •*** That be forthwitb dis^ 
miss bis foUowers, resign all bis pretended 
r^bts, abandon the city of wbicb be bas taken 
possessioQ» set at liberty our governor, and that 
he come unarmed, bare-beaded, sboeless, with 
a balter round bis traitorous throat; that he 
kned at our &et, confess bis crioie, and askoiMr 
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^forgiveness. Let him do this^ 9Bd 'mäy b^ we 
will then talk of mercy» like Azev^do/' 

" Don Sanchez will never yield to terms so 
fuU of ignominy^'' replied the venerable cpuor 
sellojp* ^^ I beseech you, sire, think agaia. 
Kindness may subdue him^ Insuk can but 
spread die fkone of reb^lioii) whichj fanned by 
your wratb, wül become a consumiög fire.» 

^^ Why, then» otir master of the Wing $ball 
queQch iV said Alonso* ^^ Hear ypu» my loid 
count of Amiranti; receive our qommands- 
Summon your knights^ your raen at arms,; 
hasten to surprise the bastard in Codaeeyra: 
we will give farther Orders that you shaU have 
Support 6x»n the band3 of St« James aod St. 
Eustatuis, and, ere this moon wa^s, bring us 
the bastard rebel on his kne^s be&re our 
throne; or send iis his head npon thylance» 
ßnd it shall be to thee as a banneret of glocy^ — r 
a guide to thy fortunes, to. honour in the State» 
.See you to this without delay.'* 

'' I would beseech you, sire, to pauae," said 
Aoevedo, f * to bear .* " 
^' I wilLhear nothing," cried the king, as he 
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stiruck hos faänii upon tbe tafalein the irehetn^iice 
af passion : << by St. Michael, though be werb 
our brother legitimate in blood, bad he beeii 
liiirtuitdondth iifi at die iiame brettöt, tttin-böm 
fitnatfae wonab, xiMsked.ki öne cradle^ fed fr&m 
theMfiK'board^ the cciiiipaiikm ^owp infency 
«dyouth» yet^uld i« ngt>spa« feto fer tfd^ 
daring oeBtera{>lof cniraiithcHity, oof lasvfklr igAe. 
And shall he, as baslatd in lo3iialty as in birth^ 
i^taU be bope to esc^pe? K«f h^ Ufe k tbr^ 
£eit; it sball be peid, We will-hear no ^öreJ 
Masteröf tbe Wing, you will tbis day summcm 
your followers (&r Codeceyra, and tMtber märcli ' 
wikbout delay." 

Tbe mastef of tbe Wing bowed> and spoke 
Bside to Azevedo» 

<^ Wbat would tbe cotmsel n&w bring before 
US ?*-* enquired tbe king. <* These are no ttmes 
ta slumber, wben treasoil wdces throughout tbe 
land« — How now, wbo comes bitber?'* 

Tbe door of tbe Chamber opened, and aii 
officer^in at^endance ^itered* ^^ Mssy it pleose 
your grace,'* he said, ** a niessenger from the 
ambassador tö Arragon waita witfaout/' 
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Ihe f tte&dfint^ ^ f^ Imih! säsi Man Ssirmärd ^to; :iui4 
Pcm Maisöl joup3#(]r9 o9 iü^^^J^^ :speed: 

; J^JIia.h^ eKl^laitt^d Um km^ ^^ Wliat nkiy 
thatl^ipcM'l?; -It-dball'be gtaatedi ^tvc^'ivflliBK 
sjtojdtly adiait him» When/ssCf yi6u.th4ifi:fatf 
c0XKf€a? To nif^l Ttel u Break iq> 
che Council; yet stay. This night wUlwemeet 
9g^ I triKSt. tbe iatelMgaipe -oug amhassadör 
brings Crom Arragon is such aswe sladl vejoiGe 
to.lay befer« yowr wi^donr fi»^ your assenl.' IUI 
t^e hpui; weintet agun, fiurewdliiar^« Master 
of th9 . Wing> ,k»ok to yow diarge/' 

The king iastaojtly ratieed,; and tfui» sud% 
dfsJy broke up a «ouncil^ in wUch an event, 
fxaught with tfae most i^ierious consequeaces to 
tbe kingdom at lai^ umas ha»tily deteinmned 
upon by the voiee o(oß^ x^vh the kingiJK^ia^in 
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this day's debate had exhibited some of those 
tndts of cfaaracter which rendered him so great 
a mixture of good and evil ; of wliat was gene^ 
rous in sentiment, yet passionate and vindictive 
in conduct, that even the admirers of Alonso 
vere somewhat puzzled to decide whether a 
great prince or a great tyrant would be the 
title to which he might lay the &irest claim. 
Perhaps he had pretensiions to both; for his 
virtues were bright and mäny^had they not been 
suUied by the yices of a jealous, stem» and 
rev^ige&l t^nper. 
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la tfaere no pity dtting in the dduds» 

Xbat 9ees into the bottom of my grief ? Shakspsaae. 



Jnss x>£ CA8TBQ5 whose name has been so fre- 
quenüy menäpned in these pages, and who was 
the envy and admiration of the court of Por- 
tugal, lived near Cintra, in a residence so 
delightftdly situated, so costly in its structure^ 
that it might have serred for the palace of a 
princess« 

The environs of her dwelling were of the 
most beautiful and romantic character^ well 
adapted to afford shelter £rom the extreme heat 
of the climate« A stately grove of pines led 
into the gardens, where clun^s of orange^ 
lemoUf and ahnond trees,.with the.JLuxurianj^ 
laurel, the myrjtle, and gum cystus> sprend aroünd 
perfumes of the finest odour. The vine alsQ 

o 2 
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tmsped its gniceful tendrils abput many aa 
fJcote. Parterres of brilliaBt flowers were seen 
to cirde a fountain of white marble diat thr^iir 
its streama xd-spark^pg wa^rs high ii^ tbe air» 
giyiiig.to it thät äelkk>¥»c c^odbOHsas ßo.deeireü 
m a country .wheare tthe dun diffivies.jis iii,ys 
witbpiit a cloud to iiitereepl'theijf ardouTk .Sta^ 
tttes of die fine&t acnlpture stood aroundr.Uk» 
the mute guardtaiis äf the fountain^ wbiUl 

fiK)xii a fieighbonring j^ove ihe wild^ ' ine-» 

» »■ • ■ 

fody inet the^eav, a$ it was pouredfocth by 
▼äriouB'birdß'tif nare aong, some at liberty, and 
Crdiers confined within the wiry prison of an 
aiiary« " ' . 

- - Hie grove consisted, prineipally^ of acacias»^ 
Tivid in.their fbUi^ and graoe&l in thcir 
forn»; many a dToo{iii!ig bircfa, witH a few 
rims abd evergren oalis, mi^t there also be 
feand^ The whole scene was at once sequed-^ 
tered and voluptuous. Theare were the de^pest 
shadows which a c6nten]|)latiYe mind conld 
desire; whilst a lover of the senses became 
eQ<diaiited by the j^oftne$$ of the air and the 
peirfiisi^ of flowers and aromadc plants« The 
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$dul, indeed, graduidly siuik) a$ it'were, iiito in^ 
dolait repose^ lalkd by tibe /v^arbling of \nrdai 
%be Oool^pla&bgs öfthe silver firnntaib,* and 
Iho. inttriitifi*s olF a- stx^eain diat woadered tbrimi^' 
the gardens anofid i^ass^^ of tlie liring tdqIe. ^ - ri 
' ; A saloQ»,' that commanded n yiew* of^ th^ 
^urdens aj^ the cooxit^ bcTyciiiid« tenmnatedib^ 
^ nÄiimtamous Itö^htg cf Cin^b:«) $ti(K>d'^%:klg 
|bi^ foüntaim It was tfae fiiTloiiTiti? ap^nf^t 
of the beautifiil Ines de Castro, aad such oi 
ioyey we niay s»ippose, woqld rai^e for die bowef 
pf beauty, The saloon partook c^ dist McMKriak 
cfaaracter» bpd^ of ar<5hitecture and örnameiit^ 
.vhich, in Portugal as'well as o^ain, ha(}'be>» 
'f^<me geberaly eren Iviüi rdie- Cfarisdafisr ^i*ir 
^nating liröm the m^n^ccnt «uü^^pl^ öf aäSt 
lo be foünd in die dty of Gordova, wliieh;^ 
tfaou^ : conquet^ by tbci anns of die Cross al 
tfae beginning c»f the tbirteentb^tatury, had^-^Eir 
:more tfaan five himdred yeärs b^iefi^di^ seat 6f 
4ie calipbs bf die W^st. 'The'c^dumtm^wfaicli 
•suppotted dife saloon were of Jasper : tbej^ rdb 
tound die interior; whil'st im open^galfcryj^lite 
fi'dioi^ferj that ftced di6 gardeif; ipf as also sup- 

3 
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ported byplllars of the same uaateriaL The 
ihtemal walls wete inlaid with marble, and de- 
coräted by arabesque omaments, painted and 
»gilt with the utmost delicacy of pencilling. The 
pavement was foirined öf p^celam of the finest 
quality; änd towards the üpp6r end of the 
!room were spread the ridhest carpets of Persia» 
By a contrivance of long pipes concealed from 
«ight^ a siliall fountain, also in this Chamber» 
played into a martde biasin surrounded by the 
choicest plants. It was a copy, tiiough oh a 
Ismaller scale, of the celebrated fountain of the 
lions at the Alhambra of Granada. 
' The cdling, eitquisitely painted by «n Itatian 
Artist, represented the loves <^ Cupid and 
Pdyche. A pieoe of luxury of the most re- 
fined description» and peculiar to the Moovs, 
might diso be Seen in this apartment : it was 
a small slabof white marble, pierced widi holes, 
through which the most dc^cioos perfutnes 
were exhäled from frankincense and otheF odor- 
iferons gums that were kept c<mstantly bnming 
•beneath. A large mirror of Venetian manu- 
-facture, and of so costly a price as only to be 
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pürchased by prmcesy.hung in a frame dt silveri 
and reflected the magnificence of the salqon. 
•Yases for fruits and flowers, also. of chased 
silyer, sconces to bear. lights of the same rkh 
material» and ^carved 4Beats of ebony, inlaid with 
ivory, stood around, together with every minor 
piece of forniture of corresponding value. 

One noble work of art that hang on the walk 
of the apartment was of inestunable worth; 
namely^ the portrait of Ines de Castro, exe- 
cuted by a Moorish artist, the celebrated Zohair, 
who, at the early age of twenty-five, was both 
an accomplished painter and poet« He was 
Said to have died of a fever, brought on by 
mental anxiety, in consequence of having heard 
that his native town in Spain had surrendered 
to the Christians. He was also said to have 
directed, before his death, that his poems should 
be bumt, that they mi^ht not fall into the 
hands of bis enemies» 

The Portrait, true to nature, had, perhaps, but 
one fault. It arose from the Moor (who, like 
all his people, considered a fair skin rather a 
defect than a beauty,) having given too deep a 

o 4? 



folff^ 'lx> the compl^iiHi Ines de Castro, tbe 
original of tbis yalnable picture^ was of a sylplif« 
Ukefigure, so ^quisitelyproportioned, so de^ 
licate.in every limb and feajture, that she s^^aaed 
as if .mifit for tbe cooamon.triabit er ^ren tbe 
tcivial illsy incidental.to bümanity».. $he lool^ed 
like a flower^which hangsi>n.s0:sle^er.a st&g^ 
thatihe first rüde breath of wind woul4 sqap -it 
irom its &eble 5Uf$^rli»/aod lay its head prpsirjate 
an the lap o£ eartb« . Her complexion wa$ sß &ie 
that every blu^ Tein mi^bt be ßeen as ü wan? 
d^red over her neqk and fprebead. . Her ha»el 
^^y enshrUied benefttb the süperb arcb of m 
^el^ow wbich, dark and full^ gave to tbe henid 
$x\ air^of dig^My that migbt otb^wise haw 
been wwting; §in.ce the ey^Jt^ietf was wore 
cMcjtllated to expiress tendemessi and . affectioii 
tban.to kindle witb lofty or e^ergeti« feelings» 
|Jer cb^efeif it.bad a fault, wqs Iqo pale» Jt 
w^s almost as fair and traosp^^rent as.her necki 
ITiI^ knperfectioü,hpwever,iQ. personal beauty^ 
did Iput. assist in dis^laying . tbe yet; . greater 
bößÄpty of .f^ sensitive wind; for, pn the least 
^motipnjc ^ ligbt blii^h, a$ deliq^t^ ^ the firiit 
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jNAiecite Üdt of moroing on a fleeey cloud, would 
mantle in her dieek, and even spread itself 
orrer her neck ^d^ bosöm. The mcest ttiüc in 
female k>teliness must have«^prahcranced ttte 
mouth faukless. ' Her ups, saftj füll, and cdm-^ 
ison, wonld smile with sweetness, or pari ta 
ffte iHt^ance to a voice in whöse'lowest üt^ 
€ents tfiere was mdodjr. ; -i 

' Her hatr, ef iigbt brown, hang in rieh pro«> 
ftsion aböut her neck. It» tresse;sf were bound 
by a ffllet öf "ofient pearls ; and - though she 
^ore' around her arms bracelets of the sam4 
tAie eye, in viewing them, neither heeded their 
valuö nor their,bea.uty, whQst it contemplated 
witii wonder the exquisite whiteness and prOi» 
portions. <^ the limbs they encircled. Her tnnie 
vmA confined by a eote hardk^ of light bloe 
velvet, iaslened down the front with clasps o£ 
diamonds, A vetl of sflver tissue^ and a mantle 
of orimson silk, completed her attire. Such 
Was Ines de Castro; and feeble is our attempt 
to portray one whose beauty has been exfoll^ 
by historians, celebrated by poets, made ':Vbe 
saliject of painters, and the fame öf it rendered' 
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immortal by the misfortunes to which it gave 
birth. 

Yet young, lovely» rieh» and possessing an 
inäuence which «made her an object of envy 
even with the highest m blood and the proudest 
in place, the melancholy expression of her counr 
tenance, at the.time we introduce her to the 
reader, was singularly in contrast to the appa« 
rent gaiety and happiness in which she lived. 
Ines, in Company with her most &voured at* 
tendant, Ximena, reclined on a low couch in 
the saloon. The latter held a lute in her hand, 
as if she had been recendy playing for the 
amusement of her mistress, who was occupied 
in embroidering a banner, — a common pastime 
with ladles in the ages of chivalry. Ximenay 
though a Moor, and a captive, was noUy bom« 
Her disposition was good; and her mistress, 
fittached to her by the gratitude she displayed, 
treated her with the utmost confidence; even 
friendship subsisted between them, notwith« 
Standing the difference of their condition, 

The attendant watched the countenance of 
her ]ady, whose slender fingers continued to 
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ply the needl^, thoügh mechanically, for she 
seemed as if scarcely conscious of wbat she did. 
Her eyes were constantly downcast, her looks 
dejected, her dhieek more thun usually pale» 
with an air of anxiety and doubt, which some- 
times induced her to put down her work, whilst 
she listened, as if expecting some one to ap<^ 
proach the Chamber from without. 
' All these things convinced the observant 
Ximena that an unusual cause of trouble had 
^cast a cloud bver the mind of her mistress* 
Anxious to dispel it, she once more touched 
the lute, and sang, with simplicity but sweet« 
ness, a little Moorish scmg, which calied up to 
her oWn mind in the most feeling manner a 
•remembrance of her people. And on laying 
down the instrument at the conclusion of her 
song, she sighed deeply. 

^^ Ximena," s^d Ines, as she kindly addressed 
her attendant, ^ that sigh, my girl, was wafted 
towards home." 

" No, lady," replied Ximena, " my home is 
with you. You are kind to me, you love ihe. 
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fitid bäV^ heaped favours an mej why shöüid I 
fhink öf any öther home ?'^ 
. ** Why ?" Said Inesi **because nature wiö h» 
heard in spite of all our efforts to dlqace her: 
Qh, Xinkfna ! there is that about öld fetdi%s 
0jod recöllectioiis which never föfsakes us, Ih 
our btigbt fortunes we grre an involühtai^ 
öigh to the remembi^aiice* of thos'e days,' götf6 
for ever, when in our tranquil obscurity we^en-^ 
joyed happihess, thongfa we kri^ not that >^ 
didso, ■ Bat I haVej'lived' löög eudügh in the 
World, Ximena, to know that häppiness ^ 
neither foupd in the tümult öf inirth nör ib 
the splertdoui'of fortun^'*' ' 

•* You are sad to-day, dear ?ady,*-- answered 
Xhnelia, "and I k&ow it; for I have often re- 
niarked, that wh^n you are so you* are aptto 
talk about häppiness, whflst thöse who läugh 
»nd sing all daylong 'ne\fer stem to tbink 
aboot it, though they ^njoy it/ You are sad^ 
Donna Ines/' * 

: ' " I bave cnuse to be' so," said'Ines de Cadtro. 
«^ Xuncfnn, my fatherretürns^tbis dayfrom Ar- 



tfLgöiL He has li^og been absent oii s. aecret 
embassy ; but I have not se^n bim since he was 
^^iotod govenior ^f Al^ave«^ My fatber 
r^urns -thia day»'' - - 

*■ Oh thftt J;Wüld sdy sö of «tüine, lady/' rß-» 
glied hi^r.att#ii4B.nt; f^butlie died in Algrave 
^äjb >^e i^ble Alctozoi?» We shall meet tio 

V 

n^tocQ ifi ibis woHdi nor in die next, if &ther: 
4finli^os0 > lyioke tjmtlil wh^i . lie preacbed tUß^ 
evj^rliastu^ «oi^emnation of all unbeli^vers.". :. 
t *^ Yettbou, Ximöria, art ä Christian,*' said 
XQe% ^Vand I wiU hope^for thy isake, thoiigh 
tbB prijßs|i Ambrose wouljd cbide me foj^ saying 
so, that the unbelieving fadier may be spar^d 
for the sake of the believing c^il^« ' Did thy. 
faihqr love theüe ? - Was he tender tö. thee,' 

Xiniena^" 

ft He was a warrior» lady, ^udd coiild be, like 
the lioq, > teirible in battle ; ^ biit to me, and U> 
n^ mpther, he was gentle a^ the döve which 
hovers near the nest to guard bis mate and 
young ones firöm härm. I love the very name 
of father-: Ihere is music and endearmejOLt in 
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the sound. Why then did you speak of yours 
in acc^nts of fear ?*' 

Ines sighed as she. said^ << Alas 1 Ximena, 
you know not my father, nor the cause which 
makes me conceal from him wfaat I have daped 
to do. Ho\^ shall I meet Im eye ? I long to 
see Imiiy yet I dread his retum. Sorely as fae 
gives me hts blessing I shall wither beneath 
his look. You know all, sfaould you betray 
me •' 

^^ Betray you !" ecfaoed Ximena ; ^ oh, fear 
me not, you knownot the heart of your poor 
Ximena; you have taughtme to be a Christian« 
To be faithfiil was a part of our Moslem creed». 
And think you, that my new and better faith 
will teach me less than that did? Lady, in 
the Story of Christianity there was no part that 
shocked me so müch as where Judas betrayed 
a kind Master. My Ups are sealed tili you bid 
me speak." 

^^I know it, I believe it," said Ines. ^'^ Ximena, 
you are aware of the fatal secret which preys 
on my mind, but you know not the cause of my 
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greatest sorrow, It gives so bittet a- pang to 
this heart, that I have never spoken it. I would 
hide it» if I could, even from my own thougfats 
— never have I yet revealed it to you." 

" Yet grie&^ wise men say," replied the at>? 
tendaxtt, ^^ are, like burdens, lightened- by 
being shared« I speak not this to pry into tJbe 
hidden sorrows of my dear niistress. I would 
wish to know those cares that I might help to 
remove them, or give them my tears i£ I gould 
not, I have not forgot the time wben. I came 
to you as a slave, but with you I feit not tbQ 
rigours of bondage« You cherished me, — taught 
me to know the true God and his Son, ttoW 
can I ever repay you for thii9 bestowing on me 
libertyofmindasweUasbody?" 

<^ Kind, grateful, affisctionate Ximena," said 
Ines, ^f I will trust yotu A heart like yours 
merits all my oonfidence. But you will bejtt^ 
understand my cause of alarm, and my sorrow, 
if I teU you the character of my &ther. By 
birth he is a Castilian/' 

^^ And noble I am sure he must be," sfdd 



•ifc: 
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Ximena ;~ ** for no man, save of noble bloöd, 
could have beeri the father of Donna Ines." 

" He is, indeed, noble, both by birth and 
nature," replied Ines. ** Yöu know he is 
now 

* " Favöiired by the prince of Portugal, who 
influenced the king tö make hun governor of 
Algrave, he is powerful as well as great," said 
Ximena. 

^* Ay,*' replied Ines, " but he is still a Cas- 
tilian;and not all the fair, broad lands that 
tnake up a foreigii countfy is half so deär in hls 
sight äs one Ibne field of his> native land. My 
father, it is true, lives in Portugal, but his soul 
is not there. liike a man in a dream, whose 
body slumbers whilst his thoughts are trans- 
ported to a distant sliöre, even so are my fathidr's 
thoughts fori ever bent ön his coüntry. He ha& 
no restiiig-place for his hopes; no hörne for his 
beart; not even would he find a sepulchre for 
his head, save in Castile. But, hark ! Ximena ! 
what noise was that ? Sure it is he ! It is my 
&ther.<. Whilst I yet speak of him^ he cöni^s : 
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or, cän it be ? — but no, net at this höüf, 
Go, Xitiiena, go, see wbo comes. ' I will en* 
deävoür to bc myself to meet him." 

Ximeiiä obey^d lier mistress, yet, ere she 
could retum to satisfy her, a cavalier, who stood 
ÄOt*on aoy ceremohy foriadmission, entered the 
apaHment.'. Ines looked -up, and instantly 
reeögnised Jier father, nofvrithstanding.tfae close 
and large inantle which was wrapped about 
himj'so as' almost fo cöneeal bis persbn.' > # 

The large Hmbs, the face that became a 
belmet better than a courtly hood ; thöse 
fe^tures calculated to awe rather than to please, 
to enforce obedience more than to wln con- 
fidence and affection; all showed the cavalier 
to be no other than Don Manuel de Castro^ 
that Patriot, who had prefefred bis coüritry tö 
every niotive of self-interest ; who had sufiered, 
bled, and been exiled in the cause of freedom, 
in defence 6f the oppressed. A Castilian by 
• birthj an enthüsiast by nature, — though driven 
into banishment, he still carried the worshipped 
image of his country in bis heart, at whöse 
shrine every sacrifice was to be made. Don 

VOL. I. p 
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Manud de Castro had seen adversity in her 
severest front He had fled from Casüle in 
consequence of the conduct of Peter the Cruel» 
who seized his lands, and even söught his life, 
in revenge for his having espoused the cause of 
his kinswoman, Joanna de Castro, whom that 
Nero of modern times had married and aban«^ 
doned; and happy was it for her that she 
escaped the fiite of Blanch of Bourbon» his first 
wife, whom Peter imprisoned and poisoned. 

Such was the ruling passion of the venerable 
Manuel de Casti*o. For the rest, he had all 
that high sense of honour which constitutes the 
very life-blood of the old Castilian noble. Yet, 
in him it was more of a patriotie than personal 
feeling ; so that, however prosperous he might 
be in his exile, whilst he considered the honour 
df his country tarnished, he deemed his own 
crest but as drooping in the dust. 

In his manners he was often harsh ; there 
was at times even an asperity about him that 
gave pain to his dearest friends. This defect 
of temper, however, was more the consequence 
of long solicitude and anxiety than of nature* 
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And thoügh so many months h^ elapsed 
since he had seen his c^aughter, he now n^et her 
in evident disorder ; a dark cloud hung about 
his brow, which not even the ligfat of her eye,, 
as spafkling with tears of fiffecdon it was fixed 
on hia face, could disßipate« Yet the feeUng» 
of the father were powerful in bis heart ; for, as. 
he strauied Ines in his embrace, he ex^Iaimed, 
with a tendemess of manner unusual to oneso 
stern^ ^^ My daughter ! my dear Ines ! I have 
wished for this hour. It is come; — am I 
welcome?" 

** Welcome, my fiäther ? " said Ines ; " oh,, 
can you doubt it ! many and wortby have been. 
the thoiights that I have entertained for you J' 

^^ But hast diou entertained the like for.thy-r 
seif, Ines ?'' continued Don Manuel, as he beut 
on her a look of anxious enquiry. ^^.What. 
truth is there in the things I hear of thee? 
!Elyen at the court of Arragon it is noised 
abroad that the daughter of De Castro is more 
to tlie prince of Portugal than suits with her> 
own fame or her father's honour. I would not 
decide rashly. I will hear calmly and judge 

p 2 
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fairly. Thy head is cast down, there is a blush 
on thy cheek. Look up, Ines! darest thou 
look up, and say thou art worthy to call thyself 
the child of old Manuel De Castro?" 

Ines seemed deeply affected, and her agitation 
increased at every word that was spoken by 
her father. She did not answer. 

** Nay, then, I see how it is/* he cried ; 
** thou art worthless. Oh, Ines, I would 
rather see thee dead than see thee shamed ; — ^ 
yet I cannot think; — speak but the word, say 
thou art guiltless. Do not break the heart of 
thy father — already does it bleed wlth sorrow;*— 
say thou art innocent, and he lives ! " 

Ines, in a transport of feeling, rushed to her 
father's arms, clasped her hands, and vehe- 
mently exclaimed, ^^ As there is a God in 
heaven who sees the truth of all hearts, so 
does he know that I am innocent ! These foul 
suspicions, these whispers of envy and calumny,' 
these may disturb my peace, but they cannot 
alafm my conscience." 

Don Manuel seemed in some degree relieved 
by this emphatic declaration of his daughter; 
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for there was in it tbat fervour of expression 

.which truth imparts to tbose who are inspired 

by the love of virtue. . ** Holjr Virgin be 

praised !" he said : ^^ I no longer doubt thee. 

:Thine, Ines, is not the brow of shame; nor 

was so fair an index as this face made to bear 

the character of dishonour. Whence is it, then» 

that these reports have arisen? I know the 

sacred aUiance which subsists . betw.een Don 

: Pedro and yourself, that of your being Sponsor 

to his son. I know it sanctions his devoted 

.respect^ his attentions to you. These things 

make it in some degree a duty tbat he should 

be to you as a fiuthful friend, a brothen In 

consequence of this holy alliance» he gave to 

you the very palace in which I find you as a 

.residence. Yet I hear the boy i« removed 

from your care, whilst his &ther has made no 

change in his devotion to your Service*^ , 

. << The youthful Ferdinand is of sufficient 

age," replied Ines, '^ to be removed to the 

. Charge of a govemor. The prince of Portugal^ 

lös &ther, is wise and virtuous, incapable of 

dishonour, and " 

p 3 
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" And loves thee," said Don Manuel, as, 
with a penetrating look, he fixed his eye on hts 
daughter to read her inmost sbuL <^ I see it is 
so. I will noty therefore, qiiestion thee on that 
point : I Will not tetnpt thee to sully thy pure 
mind with even ä thoiight öf dissembling, But, 
oh, Ines, beWare : — I khow the sacred tie, 
which, through the medium of his boy, binds 
thee to Don Pedro. Beware, lest it becomes 
abnsed. The prince, both by the laws of the 
church and of hh Station, can never be more 
to thee than he now is. There lies a gulf 
between you. To pass it wbuld be in&my. It 
is a boundary guarded by the interdict of 
heaven itself. Whilst you respect it, you are 
safe. Attempt to climb the height on which thß 
prince soars so far above you, and min, misery, 
and death mttst ibllow. Did all eise fall, I 
would play the Roman father rather than see 
thee Ute dishonoured. Remember my admo- 
nition, and beware 



-— " 



" I sball never forget, Sir,'* said Ines, " what 
isduetomyownhonourortoyours. The prince 
himself, I am convinced, would no longer 
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esteem me could I become base. His heart fe 
füll of virtue, and bis lips breathe its dictates." 

" It may be so," said Don Manuel, " yet 
princes are not as other men. There is a lustre 
about their high Station which throws a light, 
though it be a false one,' even on their very 
vices. Bewäre, my daughter; in one so far 
above you, there is seduction in his very f^vour. 
The wrath of a prince is far less destructive 
thati his afFections when they are lawless« Too 
often are they like poisons, sweet to the lips, 
but deadly in the draught. So much for this. 
Now for other matters« Dost thou know I Was 
sent from Algrave to Arragon, as ambassador 
from Alonso king of Portugal ?" 

** I have heard as much, Sir," replied Ines. 
" The object of your missioii I did not leam. 
But as I heard you undertook it with more 
than ordinary anxiety^ I conjectüred that, what- 
ever the mission might be, it in some way 
afiected your native country of Castile." 

" You were rights my child," replied Don 
Manuel, " it did aiFect Castile, — nay, more> 
the very existence of my country, so long ex- 

p 4 
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:posed to dänger, 1*61518 on the ultimate success 

of this^ mtssion.to Arragon. Thou. knowest 

that the count of Transtamare, who has. risen 

•in arms ; against the tyrant, Peter the Cruel, 

^häs applied to Alonso. of Portugal .to become 

«his.ally in the enterprise. Alonso,' desirous to 

give effectual. aid, sent me as ambassador. to 

Arragon, to propose terms that should induce 

the sovereign of that country to join him. I 

ihave fuIfiUed my mission, and now.retumto 

.Portugal in. the hope to bring all things to a 

favourable clpse." / ) * > • 

: «, Yet I hear," said Ines, « that Peter the 

Cruel has obtained the support of England. 

What hope, therefore, has Ca$tile ?" > , 

". All hope," replied Don Manuel, " if Por- 
tugal, if Arragon, take up arms in her behalf. 
And that Arragon may do so, now.depends on 
one condition. Should that fail, Castile may 
be numbered with those countries that lie de- 
luged ui blood, and look on misery as on their 
inheritance ; whilst here, there will breathe no 
soul who will lay these griefs to heart but one 
old man, whose arm, weakened by age^ already 
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trembles as it wields the sword. If this pui*pose 
falls in favour of Castile, I shall go down to the 
. gravis in sorrow and in shame." 
, " Alas, sir," said Ines, " you think too 
deeply on these things. . You faave sufFered 
every peril in the support of your native land ; 
whilst you could aid her, nothing have you 
jspared to do so. If she must fall, console 
yourself witb thinking it to be the will of 
Heaven ; and do, . my dearest father, do en- 
deavour to forget these anxious thoughts/* ^ 
. ** Forget!" cried Don Manuel; " as soon 
could I. forget my own soul. No ; if the tyrant 
who now rules Castile falls or lives, I will not 
forget. her. Tyrants have their date of life, 
,they pass away, but our country neven Have 
I not ^ cause of grief ? Does it not seem as ifj 
at this very time, the wrath of God was poured 
out on the nations of the earth ? It is as if the 
fourth seal were opened, and that death with 
the pale horse, followed by hell, had power 
giveh.to them : for surely the sword, hunger, 
and JDodsery, have spared no corner of the wide 
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World* Do they not cfaasten it with their iron 
soourge? Peter the Cruel reigns in Castile. 
His subjects have been butchered like herds 
for the slaughter. Nobles, princes, his own 
brother, nay, the very wife of his bosom, have 
helped to make up his account of inidnight 
murder ! In Arragon, though the alliance of 
that oountry is necessary to us, yet there also 
reigns a prince who dyes his very robes of 
royalty in human blood. France has her kihg 
a ca^tive« Her own hand has made the grave 
of her own children ; whilst the hand of con- 
quest presses her down to the very earth. In 
England there is faction. In Rome two popes 
cause fearfiil divisions« The Guelphs and 
Gibbeiines render Florence a scene of war and 
fury. In Getmany two emperors contend 
fiercely as rivals for a crowti. Tamerlane has 
over*run all Adia« The very earth is watered 
with blood, which falls on its thirsty surface 
like rain, that makes it teem with increase from 
human sacrifices. In Granada, the Moors 
maintain an empire; and there^ and ekewhere, 
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do they continually rise up in arms to molest 
ihe Christians. Where then is peace to. be 
fbund on eaith ? Where will old Manuel de 
Castro, who sorrows for these miseries, but 
most of all for his dear country, where will he 
find a quiet grave ?" 

" Do not talk thus, my beloved father," said 
Ines ; " have better thoughts« But now you 
expressed warm hopes that your mission to the 
court of Arragon would be attended with suc- 
cess. That country, uniting with Portugal, 
would finally restore peace and happiness to 
Castile, by driving from its throne a cruel and 
blood-thirsly prince." 

^* X did say as much/' replied Don Manuel, 
** but I fear thy resolutionr'* 

Ines looked surprised. " My resolutioti?" 
she said. " What have I to do with this ? " 

*^ Thou ! " exclaimed Don Manuel, " thon 
art said to itifluence Don Pedro of Portugal iti 
a manner no one eise living dare hope to do. 
The terms with Arragon cannot go forward 
withput his sancüon ; and I fear thou wilt not 
give them thy support with the prince." 
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" You think hardly of me, sir," said Ines. 
<* Teil me, what are these terms? for being 
sanctioned by you I have Warrant for their 
.worthiness ; and then prove me, if I love not 
my native country so as to desire the accom- 
plishment of such terms with Arragon as may 
give to Castile the support of two united 
crowns." 

' " United crowns they will be," said Don 
M9,nuel> " if the. terms are carried into effect. 
.They propose the alliance in favour of Castile 
to go forward after the union of the royal 
houses ; the infanta of Arragön to become the 
wife of Don Pedro of Portugal, who shall then 
make war on his own account, sinee, by his 
mother's side, he has some claims on the crown 
ofCastiW 

Ines de Castro replied not a word. A deadly 
' paleness overspread her features. Her limbs 
trembled, and refused her support . She sank 
on a cushion that was near her. Shocked, and 
even indignant^ at observing this agitation in 
his daughter, on the mention of the proposed 
marriage of Don Pedro with the princess of 
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Arragon, Don Manuel seemed to lose, m a' 
moment, those tender feelings which had fiUed. 
bis heart on first meeting her. -: With a stern 
air,' and in accents that showed how little he 
sympathised with her feelings, he severely up-' 
braided his child for indulging an afFection for^ 
a prince alike removed from her by the sacred 
ties of the church and by his Station; for 
though he did not doubt the honour of her 
mind, yet he feared its firmness; and that, 
unable herseif to wed the prince, she would 
use' her inflaence to prevent his espousing 
anotfaer. As his daughter was godmother to 
the son of the heir-apparent, an office then held 
of great consequence and privilege, Don Manadi 
dared not remove her from the court, eise he 
would not have scrupled to do so on the instant, 
when he now so evidently saw the danger to 
which she was exposed by her affection. 

Ines appeared to labour ander feelings which 
she endeavoured to conceal, but could not con- 
quer; and, in retum to her father's repeated 
questions, she could only assure him he judged 
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her harshiy, unkindly ; pleaded her agitetioli 
in excuse, and allowed there was something 
preyed on her spirits, and rendered her un« 
happy; yet conjured him, as he regarded her 
life or peace, not to urge her to coiiffess the 
cause. 

Astonished, confounded, yet deternüned m 
his purpose, Don Manuel, after repeatedly 
oommanding his daughter to see Don Pedro 
as little as possible, but if she did see him, to 
advise the marriage with the infanta, prepared 
to take his leave. *^ l gD, Ines," said'he; 
^ think upoQ my words. Think if thou canst 
bear to lose a fatber^s blessing, to abide a 
ikther's curse ! I leav0, perhaps, in your hands 
the fate of Castile. Think of that, the fate of 
thy country. Wouldst thou see her bleed 
whUe it was in thy power to save her firom de« 
struction ? If this marriage goes forward, all 
will unite for the glorious work of deliverance. 
Who that has one generous feeling would let 
his own selfish passions interfere ? Dispel thi$' 
weakness ; for I suspect it lurks in thee. Thou 
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canst never wed Don Pedro; — kneel then at 
bis feet, and, if thou hast the power with him 
for wbich men give thee credit, ose it to save 
thycountry« . 

Don Manuel retired, leaying bis danghter in 
a State of mind that was abnost insapport- 
able* The bite scene cansed her to adopt a 
resolution whicb we sball communicate to the 
reader in the foUowing cbi^ter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



l^hence tV's disbooour bnt froih thee, thou fals^ one? 

Otwat. 



Near the extremity of the gardens, and with- 
out the walls of the palace, there stood a sraall 
chapel which belonged to a convent of nuns, 
who were especially favoured by Ines de Castro. 
Many of them were poor Castilian Jadies, the 
daughters of the exiled and ruined nobility. 
Such as had chosen the cloister Ines portioned 
to become inmates of this sanctuary. The ve- 
nerable bishop of Guarda, also» much favoured 
the convent of St. Mary, and firequently officiated 
at the mass, or in the confessional. 

The chapel stood prettily embowered within 
a small wood, where there were many wmding 
paths ; and as in these extraordinary regions of 
wildness and cultivation, of barrenness and fer- 
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tility, no place could be foand without the face 
of ah old rock to diversify the scene with Its 
grotesque features, so was there here one which 
arose abruptly near the chapel» and reared it3 
lvy»fauDg and weather-beaten head far äbove 
every täll forest tree that grew thickly around 
its base. Devotion had placed a consecrating 
mark ön the sumihit of this rock, and that by 
superadding art to nature: a pihe tree, that 
grew on the very verge, had, possibly by a tem- 
pest, been shome of its top and limbs, and a 
brauch nailed on the truhk transformed it into 
a cross. Near the foot of this rüde emblem 
of a Christian's faith issued a little crystal 
spring, which, gendy gliding down the rock, 
found its way through the wood, and supplied 
with its waters those many foimtains and streams 
that adomed the gardens of the palace. 

Tlie chapel itself was a beautifiil Gothic 
building. It was' thither that Lies resolved to 
bend her Steps äfter the late painful interview 
with her fisither. She calied Ximena to bring 
her veil, and, having equipped herseif for the 
purpose, declared her Intention of going alone 
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to the confessional. Ximena knew that it was 
frequenüy her custom to do so, as sfae there 
met the bishop of Ghiarda, who was her Spi- 
ritual director, and the friend . of Don Pedro- 
The faithful Moor, therefore, feit no aarprise ; 
and as she saw from her expressive oountenance 
that some deep cause of anxiety lurked within 
the bosom of her mistress, she Ibrbore all quesr* 
tions: for Ximena never forgot, even in mo- 
ments of the greatest familiarity, the distance 
between herseif and her lady ; a prudent and 
delicate line of conduct, which it were well if 
all favonrites and humble confidants observed 
towards their superiors. 

As Donna Ines slowly advanced, she ob-^ 
served by tbegrey ligHt of evening, for that was 
the time, portions of the building peeping be^ 
tween the trees, whilst the solemn glow of the 
Windows, illumined by the tapers burning at 
Üie shrines of the di£Perent altars withio, were 
now Seen, now lost, and again became visible in 
all their* gorgeous oolouring, as the windings of 
the little path' gave to or hid them from the 
view. Every step she took seemed holy ground ; 
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for beneath every tree, whose superior claim to 
distinction rested on the veneration due to age^ 
might be seen some Image, some cross, or a 
sylvan i^hrine, th^e placed to remind the tra- 
veller that hdy thougbts sbould begirt bis path 
of life, even as did boly things bis ste^s to tbe 
facuse of prayen An Image of our Lady of 
Seven Sorrows, witb eacb of those particular 
griefs carved round tbe base of its pillar, stood 
not a stone's tbrow firom the chapel, aod atthe 
end of one of those cross paths that penetrated 
throagh the wood. 

Ines remarked a figure seated on one of tlie 
Steps which surrouhded this pillar. By the 
twilight ^e could alone distiogulsh that the 
person was wrapped in. long garments, and 
looked like a monk ; and as , she knew there 
was in the vicmity a convent of the wandering 
Order of St. Francis, she immediately concluded 
this to be some brpther of that house. On 
pässing, therefore, Ines graciously saluted bim 
witb one of those pious modes of address so 
common to the period, — " May tbe blessing of 
our Lady of Seven Soirrows be upon you, boly 
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man ! May she avert all sorrow from thy souU 
or give th^e pätience to bear it !'* 

The person to whom this courteous benisoQ 
was spoken seemed to be airoUsed from some 
deep r&terie by the souods of her voice. He 
started, raised his head &öm Its droophig pos« 
tiire, bowed reverently, büt made iio answer^ 
Donna Ines passed on ; and äs she looked back 
ere she reached the tui*n bf the pathway» per- 
ceived that the silent brother had quitted his 
seat, and was ieidvdncing towards the chapeL 

It was with feelings of deep devotiön thät 
Ines entered the sacred fane. Wlthin thewalls 
of any building dedicated to the worship of that 
great Being who made us all (though men may 
difier in its mode), there is solemnity. It is 
sacred to God, and ib^efore it is awfal ; 4or 
th&re the silent monitor, conscience, »e^s to 
whisper, <' Here, sinher! bow, and ask fbr 
m^ey; tbou neuest it— thoüarttnoi^." Few 
can darry with them feeUngs of levU^ evesito 
Strange idtars ; feW but e?{:perience some thought 
that is holy, though it may be transient, and 
suiTered to find wings by ho effort being inade 
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to cherish or detain it. If such are the feelings 
ofthose least prone to the exercise of devotion, 
bow de^, how soul'-stirring are the sensations 
of the truly ^eligious! With them duty to. 
Hteven in prajer becom^s entwined with their 
Very beiog ; and to God do they give the heart, 
fts that which is the first ^' to feel life and the 
last to quit it." 

Already had Üie evemag service commented* 
She entered at the beginning of the peni-^ 
tential hymn; and the efFect it produced was 
not, perh^S) the less imposing that souuds 
st) &I1 of melody came from unseen lips, as the 
nuns who chanted were concealed by a black 
eurtain, which hung before a large iron grating. 
Ines listened with emotion. The deep swell of 
the organ, äs it rolled along its world of sound, 
and shook the aisles with its Vibration; the füll 
and plaintive chorus, now modulated into the 
richesit tones of harmony, or raised to high and 
thrilling notes, called up every feeling of the 
soul, softehed the energy of passion, and ele- 
vated the mind beyond the boundary of earth to 
rest its thoughts in heaven. 

Ö 3 
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Some few persons were assetnbled ' in the 
aisles of the cbapel ; among 'whom toight be 
Seen a wandering raonk, and two or Ünree-pil* 
grims. Ines de Castro had tak^i her seat near 
a small lateral altar dedicated to St. Anne« 
Towards the conclusion of the evening Service^ 
at the elevation of the host, the black curtain 
was suddenly withdrawn, when dirough tbe 
iron grating might be seen, within a lowvaiilted 
Chamber, tlie niins dosely veüedon bend^ 
knees, singing the prakes of the great Re- 
deemer. After a sbort i^ce the curtain feil 
and concealed them from sight. Presently 
voices were again heard, solemn and low, as at 
a distance. At these sounds all the oongrega* 
tion tumed towards the west The voices gra« 
dually grew louder and louder, the organ pealed, 
as, with slow and s:tately step, issuing from be- 
neath a gothic portal, csme the lady abbessy 
beäring in her band a silver cross, and foUowed 
by the sisters, who covered, yet not concealed 
by their thin tdack veUs, advanced parading 
tbrough the difFerent aisles of tbe chnrch, sing« 
ing in füll chorus the hymn to the Virgin* 
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Äs the procession passed on» Ines remarköd 
that the figüfe she had before seen in the forest 
stood leaning against one of the pillars af the 
transcept, änd that bis eyes were fixed upon ber- 
Self. There Was, perhaps^ nothing extraordi«» 
liairy in the circumstanee» since many persona» 
especially strangers, gassed with mucb curiosity^ 
both in or out of cburcb,>on the famed beauty 
of Ines de Castro. Thqugb this man stood 
apart, and where a broad sbadow, that fdl upon 
him from the superincumbent arches, prevented 
bis person from being distinctly seen, yet Ines 
^oUld penceive he wore the garb of a pilgrim. 
So fixedly did he git^e upon her that he seemed 
unconscious of the presence of every other per-* 
son; and though the procession, as it passed 
along the transcept where he stood, for a few 
minutes concealed bim from her view, yet) 
when it had retired into another aisle, Ines still 
bebeld the pilgrim in the same spot, in the same 
attitude, and with bis looks in the same fixed 
manner bent upon herseif. 

An involuntary shudder std.e over her as 
she observed this ; yet why it sbould be so sh« 
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knew not. Possibly the alarmed State of her 
mind, wbich made every nerve in her body 
tremble on the slightest emotion, like the leaves 
of the aspen by the.least breath of air, might be 
the cause. The service was now concluded; 
every one hastened tQ quit the church, and she 
likewise qüitted it to enter the locutory of the 
c<^yent« There she remained but a brief 
Space, since the bishop of Guarda, whom she 
sought, was absent. Again she passed througb 
the church. On crpsshig near the transc^t» 
the figure of the pilgrim, Standing on the same 
spot, again met her view. £very other person 
had by this time retreated ; and with hasty stepa 
she also did the same. 

As Ines retired, she could not help fancying 
this singuIar being was employed to watch her« 
In Order to shun him, she tumed into a dif- 
ferent path from that by which she had entered 
the church. Yet her precaution was vain ; for 
at the very Qioment she was passing the base of 
the rock we have hitely named» to strike down 
another way leading to.the gardens, the pilgrim 
stood between her and the very path she was 
about to follow. 
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Alarmed by this action, Ines hesitated a mot- 
metit ; but tbinking, after all, that the singular 
conduct of the stranger might arise merely from 
bis necessities, as begging and a pügrim's gown 
were sooften found in oompany» she sald, as 
die prepared to open her almonier that bnng 
finom. her gcrdl^ ^ Pilgrim l if thou hast crossed 
my padi wkh the intent to crare alms, yet want 
resolution to speak tby necessity, it is bat a part 
of my duly, in retuming from die shrine of our 
lady, to. prevent thy asking and tby wants. 
Take this in charity/' 

" The charity I would ask of thee, lady," 
replied the pilgrim, ^^ is to show pity to tby«' 
self/\ 

" Tomyself!" exdaimedlnes; "whatmeans 
this Strange address ? I saw you but now with 
fixed attention watcb me in the churcb -*- y^u 
bave foUowed me hither — you intercept my 
palb, and now accost me in terms of inexplt-* 
cable mystery . What may this mean ? If there, 
is import in yom' words, speak it ; if not, take 
my gift and sufier me to pass on.'' 

" You pass not on tili you bave beard me," 
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replied the pilgrim. " There is impoii; m tny 
words — life ör death hangs on them« Thon 
art the daughter of old Don Manuel de Cas- 
tro." 

** If you know who I am," said Ines, ^ you 
should also know that I am not subject to 
command, far less to be thus interrupted, and 
forcibly detained by a strai^er. If you haye 
aught of real hnport to communicate, foUow me 
to my house ; there it will better suit me to 
hear you than in this lone spot." 

*' No," answered the pilgrim : " here I have 
encountered you, and here will I be heard. — 
Have you prayed this evening, lady, and for 
pardon ofthose injuries you have inflicted?" 

" Have I prayed?" said Ines, repeating his 
words with astonishment ; " I am but this mo* 
ment retired from the altars of our holy churcb, 
Imperfect as my prayers may be, pilgrim, I 
mock not God in them — they are sincere : but 
you are not my confessor, to demand of me so 
Strange a question. Many are my faults to 
Heaven, but I know not that I have injured a 
fellow-being." 
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*^ But I know It," answered the pilgrim ; '^ and 
sudb injury as none save those who feel the like 
can estimate its exten t Will thy .heart teil 
thee nothing?" 

<^ I am not bound to answer thee if it did/' 
Said Ines, in a tone of displeasure. ^^ Thou art 
a stranger, intrusiTe, and free of speech: yet, if 
thy garment speaks thy real character, thou 
shouldest be holy. You have charged me with 
I know not what. Be brief — explain this, or 
let me päss on« I will not brook delay ; your 
words are insolent and bold/' 

" My words are not bold," replied the pil- 
grim, ** unless they be bold to speak the truth; 
for, as there is a God above us, I speak but sober 
verity ! I say there lives a being wbom you, 
lady, have deeply injured, and he now Stands 
before you, Have you forgotten the unfortU'* 
nate Diego ? " 

" Holy saints and angels!*' cried Ines de 
Castro, ^^ art thou he?" As she spoke her 
countenance turned pale ; her hands, which she 
pressed together against her brow, shook; and 
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her whole frfime, trembling and disordered, 
expressed alarm mingled with embarrassment. 

** I am that injured, that unhappy man,'* 
Bald the pilgrim ; *^ yet neither injuries^ nor 
knkery, nor time itself, haye conquered my af- 
fection* You see before you the same Di^go^ 
Dnoe betrayed by you, but who now comes wil- 
ling and resolute to save you from destruction,— ^ 
Willing to pardon, to forget päst injury, would 
yoa but let him do so." 

For some time the pilgrim, or rather Doti 
l)iego, continued to speak withoüt interruption) 
for it seemed as if the surprise of the lady Ines 
held her mute. At length she recoviered suffi«^ 
cient resolution to say — " Oh, forbear ! you 
know not what you urge* I have not injured 
you, that is, not wilfuUy. The engagement 
between us in my early youth, ere I quitted 
Castile, was my father's act, not mine ; to have 
kept it, on my part, would have been far greater 
guilt than to break it. Cease, then, to reproach 
me, If I have been the involuntary instrument 
to do you wrpng, suffer me to make such repar- 
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aJtion as may be in my power« If fortune has 
dealt hardly by you^ I have tbe means, the wiU 
to do you good*" 

. ^ Is.it tbus that you speak to Diego?" he 
csKclaimed bsk a hangbty tone» as bis cheek 
flusbed, and bis dark eye kindled witb o&nded 
piide«. >^ Forbear to add Insult to injnry« You 
litdektsow the nund of Di^o» if you think that 
he.would stoop to take at your hauds, thoc^ 
be were grovelling in misesy, in the v^y 
dust of the eartb, aught . saving a füll per'< 
fonuauce of that solemn jcoaatriacU Tbiuk not 
tbat a heart, which for seven k>ng years faaa 
loved faitbliilly in spite of fortune, i— « bas^ löved 
through the cbanges and chances of time, of 
country, of eadi variety of suffering, — think 
not that such, a heart will deign to receive less 
than wonld. satisfy |ts fidelify. It is yourself 
akme can be my recompense^ Nowealth, no 
idle show of power, though you conld place itg 
sceptre in my band, wouM requite me for all 
the injuries, the-ffofierings i have sustained foi^ 
y<Mi," 

^* Alas f then," said Ines, « I have nothing 
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to bestow. My heart can never be yours ; oot 
ancient engagement, — my father's act, not 
mine, — can never be fulMed. Here all must 
eiid. Leave me; and take my prayeis for 
your peaoe, since all eise you reject^ save what 
I caxinot give. You say that I have injured 
you, beoause I could not mock God's holtest 
Institution, to ofier vows lipon bis ältar which 
my heart could never ratify. If this is to in- 
jure- you, grant me pardon, Leare me, and 
may God guide you ! " 

" He will güide me," said Diego, — *^ and to 
save you, thou lovely, though obdurate, yet 
most beloved woman ! I cannot see you iall, 
whilst I have a band still free to extend it to 
snatch you firom.the gulf that lies before your 
Steps. Hear me, *— I must be brief; — all I 
could reveal I dare not This is no time, no 
place, for such a confidence; yet thus much 
must be told. In this country, in. this very. 
cpurt, there exists a faction vowed to your 
destruction. You are a.favoured stranger; an 
object of envy, of hatred, of jealousy, to the 
native Portuguese. This you owe to the un- 
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bounded. influence you have exerted with the 
prince, with that Don Pedro whose love will be 
your ruin. I am not one of those who join with 
the giddy multitude in the voice of censure: 
J have turned a deaf ear to the slanders of envy, 
the suggestions of malice. To your purity of 
heart I have done füll justice, and never have 
I suspected your honour." 

" You dare not suspect it," said Ines, co- 
louring as she spoke : ^^ I heed not the whispers 
of envy. — But my afiairs are not your concem- 
ment. If you mean well, I thank you ; but I 
have friends, and do not need your service." 

" Friends ! " exclaimed Di^o ; " ay, Ines, 
so might the lamb say, when the wolves by 
night steal round the fold to watch the moment 
to break in for destruction: such are your 
friends. But you have one better than they ; 
you have a friend who is yours in evil days ■ — 
one who will cherish, honour, and confide in 
you through ill report as well as honourable 
praise ; a friend whom none but yourself can 
make other. Nay, Diego wül save you i» 
§pite of yourselfy and trust to your own sense 
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of the act for his fiiture happiness. Abandon 
the court, quit the presence of Don Pedro, fly 
his importunity, Sequester yourself firom his 
favour, or he will prove your destruction. 
Already are you decdved. Fly him ere you 
become his prey.'* 

^' I .will hear no more,'' Said Inei^ in a tone 
of passionate indignation. ^' Don Pedro is in- 
capable of aught but what is worthy and noble. 
His honour, like his Station, is raised above all 
others, that he may be the example, or rather 
model, by which to fashion the gallant knight 
and virtuous gentleman. I, as well as my 
father, am guarded by the prince; and no 
tongue in my presence shall dare censure him 
unjustly/' 

" Yet he will destroy you," said Diego ; — 
^' but it shall not be. Your iather, say you ! 
I could whisper to bim such things as should 
make him tremble to know that Don Pedro did 
bat look upon his child. Away with this ;; hear 
me ; what I have asserted I can prove. I have 
leamed but this hour the arrival of your father 
from Arragon. Follow me to his presence; 
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and there, in the fiice of God and man, I will 
reveal such things as shall force coiivictiön even 
upon you. I will show Don Manüer matter 
dark and perilous. Nay more, by doing so 
my life will be in his power« Be this my 
pledge of truth. Let me but save you, — » 
model me after your own will* I will be as 
wax in your band, so you but give me somc^ 
impresß bearing the characters of hope. I am 
embarked on a sea füll of crossing tides and 
dangerous billows. They may engülf me, or 
they may lead me on to safety. Say but the 
word, give me but the hope that I may save 
you — that I may think of you in times to 
come, as I did in my boyish days, and I leave- 
all for you, Deny me, and here we part. . Yet 
our parting shall be like that of body and soul, 
to meet again at an hour of fearful reckoning. 
Come with me to Don Manuel ; we will seek 
your fathen" 

As he spoke, Di^o attempted to grasp 
Donna Ines by the hand. She suddenly ex-* 
tricated herseif from his hold, and in a loud 
voice demanded that he would suffer her to pass 
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on. This he totally disregarded ; and, again 
entreating her to accompany him to Don 
Manuel, that he might make known to her the 
dangers he had so darkly hinted, he önoe more 
fbrcibly seized her arm, as if to lead her from 
the spot. 

This she resisted, as she excl^med, ^^ Un« 
hand me, sir ; I will not yield to this unman* 
nered force. I will cry aloud for help ; these 
very woods shall send me a deliverer. It 
cannot be but some travdler, some passenger, is 
near at hand, who will md me. Beware what 
you do; you may suiSer for this boldness; a 
Word of mine would crush you, did I but use 
the power I have to speak it to your enemy.'f 

** Speak it ! " cried Don Diego. " Do so^ 
ungratefiil woman. Call on the prince to 
destroy the man to whom you were once so 
solenmly betrodied, that all but the last vows 
had bound you to him. Teil Don Pedro M9bo 
I am, and what I would dö, at the risk of life 
itself, to preserve you. Say to him, under 
these pilgrim's weeds there lurks the man 
banished by your princely order, and for a 
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crime which had its örigin in the mo&t faithful 
love. Do this, Ines, if you have the heart to 
do it; but if not> as you value honour^ life, 
peace on earth, or hope of heaveii, come with 
me to your father." 

Again he attempted to place his band upcki 
her arm. She shrieked aloüd. The crjr broüght 
assistance more speedily thah might have been 
expected ; for a slight rustling äihong . the 
leaves was followed by the sudden appeäfance 
of a cavalier, who ste^ped boldly forwärd, and> 
in a firm and indignäht voide^^cominänded the 
pilgriih, at the peril of his life, instanüy to let 
go the arm of the lady. 

Ines de Castro, in those agitattng änd con- 
fased moments, stole a hasty glance at her 
deliverer : instantly recognisihg him, she cried 
aloüd, " It is the prince V* 

Don Pedro, confronting the pilgrim, laid his 
band on the hiit of his sword, as he said, 
" Who are yöu, that dare thus offer intet- 
ruption to a lioble lady ? For what cause ? — 
frora what motive ? Speak, or you die. Are 
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you a pilgrim, or a robber thus tricked in a 
holy guise ? " 

" Thou art the robber," exciaimed Don 
Diego ; ^^ and I, who am the injured man, dare 
say as much to Don Pedro, though he be prince 
of Portugal." 

** Insolent villain !" said the prince. 

" Cease your invective," replied his Oppo- 
nent. ** Have you forgot me ? " 

** By all the powers of heaven, no ! " cried 
Don Pedro» " Now do I remember thee too 
well. Thou art Don Diego Lopez Pacheco. 
This present insolence suits well with thy 
former presumption. This shall not go un- 
punished : thou art a banished man." 

<^ Ay," exciaimed Diego, " and was sen« 
tenced into banishment for having Struck the 
prince of Portugal with my dagger ; for having 
drawn his blood in retum for a blow, ^- a vile, 
a dastard blow, -^ such as cowards give to 
slaves, — bestowed on me by the hand of the 
heir-apparent to the crown ; and that, too, in a 
quarrel about some rival attention paid to my 
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betrothed bride, to Donna Ines. • It was some« 
wbat unworthy of a prince." 

*' If you so well remember the cause and' the 
punishment of your ofFence," said Don Pedro, 
^* you should also remember Üiat the forfeit of 
your retum, uncaUed from banishment, is life. 
Your life, at this moment, is in my powL' 

" Take it," answered Diego, " it is yoürs ; ^ 
and he added, in a tone of marked irony, ^^ it 
will complete the acts that shall hereafter seem 
most worthy in the annals of a great priaee : ~ 
to rob a noble gentleman of his betrothed bride ; 
to spum, nay, to strike him, when he dared 
upbraid thee for the crime* Y<ea, you Struck 
me. I answered it with sted» •— I drew blood 
from those princely veins. Bat not that blood, 
— not seven years of shame and banishment,--r- 
have washed from my remembrance that inr 
4elible mark of my dishonour. Once more am I 
in thy power; and, at the peril of my life^ I bid 
defiance to thee in thy teeth« I demand.com- 
pensation to my injured honour ; or bid you, if 
you will, fiU up the account of your own un- 
wqrthy acts by taking my forfeited lifo. It Js 
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yours, — the law will give it you : I am un- 
armed, and have no means of defence." 

". It is that which saves you," said Don Pe- 
dro* f ^ I wage no combat with an imarmed man, 
however jusdy I may be incensed against him. 
By the laws of Portugal, you were sentenced to 
death (or having wounded, in my person, the 
heir to the crown. If I Struck you in haste, in 
passipn, when provoked by unbridled insolehce, 
in cooler moments I preserved your life ; sihce, 
but that I sölicited some mitigation of that sen- 
tence, death, and not banishment, had been 
your portion." 

^* I cannot thank you for such mercy," said 
Diego. ** You did but procure me length of 
days, that I might end them in disgrace. To 
rob me of her who was affianced mine, to aim 
at me a blow, to chase me from my country in 
poverty and ruin, are injuries not to be for- 
given. I live to be avenged ; I teil you this : 
if you are wise, profit by it now I am in your 
power, for I will never yield." 

" Alas," said Ines, who spoke for the first 
time during this sudden and confused scene, — 
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^^ alas ! he speaks mere madness» Do not 
heed bim, noble prince. Don Diego thinks 
himself hijured, and I fear too justly, by me. 
I would entreat you to pardon bim. Suffer 
him to depart unbarmed." 

*^ Not by you be such a prayer offered to one 
who has betrayed us both," said Don Diego. 
** We were happy tili Don Pedro came between 
US. Our parepts in in&ncy had betrothed our 
hands. But you were fair and frail, weak, and 
easily won by the vain glory of a princely 
wooen I was th^ first victim öf bis power; 
you are reserved for the last. But, oh, there 
will come a fatal hour of retribution." 

^ I heed not your words,'* said Don Pedro. 
^* I can allow for the feelings of anger and dis- 
appointmenty though they rest in the bosom of 
my enemy. Oo, Don Di^o, go in safety; I 
will not betray you. And leam this, that at 
the yery hour you returned hither, uncalled, to 
beap firesh i|:^ults on a prince, he was labour- 
ing for ypjL^r d^Uverance from banishment. But 
thßt this day I was prevented attending the 
cottiKsil, I had purposed, with the cöncurrence 
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of the venerable Azevedo, to appeal to the 
king's mercy in yonr behalf. Go in peace. 
jBut remember, thongh I can pardon injuries 
O0ered to myself^ I will not pardon any repeti- 
tion of conduct so violent as you this day ofFered 
to this lady. She was never thine by her own 
will. Leave me instantly, or you may find me 
dangerous.'^ 

A bitter expression curled the lip of Diego 
as, with a feeling even of contempt, he prepared 
to give some answer to the prince. Don Pedro, 
however, as if unwilling to receive any further 
provocation from one whom he was conscious 
he had been the means of injuring in his ten- 
derest afiectiohs, would no longer listen, but, 
leading the lady Ines from the spot, hastily re- 
treated towards the gardens of her habitation, 
eixtered by a postern gate of which he had the 
key, and secured it after him« Don Diego, as 
she retreated, stood gazing upon the figure of 
his lost and beloved Ines, tili the woods ex- 
cluded her from his sight And as he retraced 
his Steps he was in a frame of mind so despe- 
rate, to which he had been wrought by strong 
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and contending passions, that then he first re- 
solved on trusting a knowledge of the whole 
aiFair to Gonsalez, and on communicating to 
him a plan which it will hereafter be our task 
to set before the reader. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Matter of marriage was the Charge he gave me. 

Shaksfears. 



The prince, who so opportunely rescued Donna 
Ines &om the importunity of thd impassioned 
Diego, informed her, as they returned to the 
house, that not long afler she had quitted it, he 
had there sought her. Ximena told him that 
her lady was gone to attend the evening service 
at the litde chapel in the wood. Thither had 
he followed, and was advancing towards it by a 
sequestered path, when her cry for assistance 
met his ear. This relation finished, Don Pe« 
dro, who saw how much Ines was agitated by 
what had passed, forbore to increase her dis* 
tress by any farther allusion to the circum* 
stance, but hastened to support her onward, 
that on her return home she might have time 
and rest to recover her spirits from the recent 
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alarm. Don Pedro, though some years had 
elapsed since the death of his princess Constan- 
tia, and though his son Ferdinand was nearly 
twelve years old, was himself little more than 
five and thirty; so early in life had he been 
married firom motives of State policy, and so 
early had death deprived him of his wife. The 
prince was, in person, like his &ther Alonso, 
more than conunonly tall. He was esteemed 
one of the handsomest and most accomplished 
men of his time. His air was dignified. Re- 
gulär and handsome in themselv^s, his features 
were rendered still Intiore captivating by his eye, ^ 
which, large, black, and quick, in a moment 
became lighted up with animations or softened 
into the tenderest expression. As a poet would 
haye said, it was an index to his soul. His 
llowing hair, bound by a fillet of pearls about 
fhe head, feil in graceful ringlets over his 
Shoulders. Indeed, his whole perspn was strik«- 
ing and princely« 

He was not only a patron of, but an adept in, 
many of the arts and sciences. Music had the 
mpst powerful effects upon his feelings. It 
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could soothe or elevate his mind in no common 
-degree. He was deemed one of the most ele- 
gant poets of his time. So much did he esteem 
learning, that he not only cultivated it himself, 
bat, when found in others, it was ever a certain 
passport to his favour. He loved the chase ; 
and as for his disposition» it was warlike ; yet 
tiot in the same manner as in his father. Alonso 
was fond of war for its own sake. It was his 
native element. A time of peace was to him a 
time either of restless anxiety, or of langum*, 
and almost torpor. He was heedless, daring, 
. wreckless in battle ; whilst Don Pedro, on the 
contrary, united prudence with courage; and 
though hitherto he had shown no taste for war, 
save on occasions of just neeessity, yet when in 
the field he acquitted himself gallantly, tem- 
pering mercy with victory, His manners were 
afi&ble, grave, and pleasing. His temper, his 
affections, were in general tranquil. Like most 
persons, however, of a grave disposition, his 
feelings were neither to be read nor under- 
stood by common men. They lay deep and 
hidden. There are affections, and luniable 
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ones too, which, like water when the slightest 
thing touches its surface, give way to the im- 
pression, and become agitated by it, yet in a 
little while they sabside again, and are as calm» 
as tranquil) as if they had- received no disturb« 
ance. Such was not the character of Don 
Pedro, His heart nüght be more justly com* 
pared to a rock; not easily to be engraved 
upon, but when once it receives the unpression, 
it is lasting. Storm or sunshine may visit the 
surface with darkness or with light, but there is 
no change in the inscription. 

Such was the heart of Don Pedro. He was 
also liberal and generous ; a lover of justice 
and a &iend to the poor« Yet, as if humanity, 
even in its brightest State, could not be without 
spot ; in the midst of so many great and shin-* 
ing qualities, nature had planted one, as baneful 
in itself as injurious to the possessor, — • pride* 
Don Pedro, in a word, was the proudest man 
in Christendom. Such was his character at the 
time we introduce him to the reader. In what 
respect it was acted upon by subsequent eventa 
will be seen in the following pages. 
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The prince of Portugal was attired with more 
of taste than splendour ; for it was one feature 
in bis character, that might have its origin in 
pride, to neglect all magni£k^ence about bis per- 
son, or in bis mode of living, except on rare 
and public occasions. He wished to owe no 
distinction^ no homage, to adventitious aids ; be 
would be great in bimself. He was at all times 
beir apparent to tbe crowh of PortugaL 

With this pride of heart, no wonder that, in 
a court where all were magnificent, he rather 
cbose to be distinguished by tbe plainnei^s of 
1^ attire, and a total neglect of external decor- 
ation« 

. On retuming to tbe dwelling of Donna Ines, 
he conducted her to tbe door of her apartment, 
where he was compeUed to leave her to give 
some Orders to bis attendant It is prol^able 
that she employed tbe time of bis brief absence 
in endeavouring to compöse her feeUngs. Yet^ 
when ' he retumed, there were traces üpdri her 
l»:ow of recent agitation ; and as she received, 
and fondly returned, ibe embrace with which he 
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strained her to his bosom, teais bedewed her 
cheeks. 

<< Nay, fiiirest and best beloved,'' soid Dem 
Pedro, *< dry these tears. Wherefore this dis- 
tress? Let not the violence of yon frantic 
intruder trouble thus yoar peace. I am near 
you, — I am yours in tenderest affection, in the 
most watchM cares. What then should excite 
alarm whilst Pedro lives but for you ?** 

<^ Alas !" saidDonna Ines, *< I have a cause 
of grief^ which fain I would make known to 
you, but yet fear to do it.** 

** Fear nothing," replied Don Pedro. •* If 
there is aught about your state or person wbidi 
inay be deemed beneath your quality or your 
desert, say but the word and it shall be rec« 
tified. There is not a thing which wealth, firom 
sea or land, can command, but I would exhaust 
it to gratify your wishes.** 

" Nay, not so; it is not of such wishes I 
would speak,'' said Ines. ^^ Alas I you know 
me not. It is not outwärd things that could 
thus disturb iny peace. To your afFection I 
owe my elevation. The height is a proud 
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one, but it is almost too dazzling for my weak 
sight. If I look down I am giddy, and tbink 
how uncertain is my footing, how great would 
be my fall. Believe me there are moments, 
wh^n, always excepting thy love, I could sigh 
for my once obscure fortune, that fprtunei 
wbich had nothing in. it to fix the attention, or 
to create the envy of the world. I have not 
forgot my early home, where, but for ypi^r 
love, I had flourished, withered, and decayed, 
unheeded and unknowii.'' 

" Not so,'' Said Don Pedro. " Thou, Ines, 
wert more like some beauteous flower that 
grows neglected amid the forest wilds of na- 
ture; yet so noble in thyself, so worthy the 
admiration of mankind, that to plant thee on a 
royal stock would add to its lustre, but could 
not to thine own excellence. Have I not given 
thee every proof of a love so pure and devoted 
that Heaven it may be is jealous of too much 
worship bestowed on his creature, and, there- 
fore, thus troubles my peace ? Why then these 
tears? Never do we meet but they fall to 
grieve me." 
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. ** They do, indeed," said Ines; " yet never 
had I so much cause for alarm as at this nio- 
vaenü .Never, since the hour I first forgot 
what was due to duty, have I known so much 
distress: I am beset with unquiet thoughts, with 
struggling a£fections, and opposing cares. There 
is but one way to. eure all.'* 
« Speak it ! " said Don Pedro. 

i " I fear to do it," answered Ines; **.and yet 
this is no moment to shrink back, when .there 
lies before me a gulf which threatens ruiri." 

' . ** Gracious heaveh V^ exclaimed.Don Pedro, 
" what . can this . mean ? Give thy ; purpose 
piain words. What is it you would have ine 
4o?" . 

. *^ Declare pur marriage,". answered Ines, in 
a tone of voice and manner that spoke the 
alarm with which she inade the proposal. Don 
Pedro. Started at hearing her words. . In a 
moment a lowering look o£ displeasure seemed 
to settle <m his brow, changing at once. his 
cheerful aspect into gloom, even as the gather- 
ing storm shadows the sunny earth ere it bursts 
üpon.it. 

VOL. I. 8 
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^•You know die cause," he replied in a tow 
voice, and with a grayity dmt evinced a reso- 
lütion not easQy to be shaken ; <^ yon know 
ihe cause tkat forbids it. Our secret martiage 
was sanctioned by Üie di^ensation I privately 
obtained &om Rom^. Surely düs marriage 
ought to be sufficientk Your own scruples 
were satisfied. You are my wife in the sight 
of God' and your own ccHiscience. Would you 
have min overwbelm us both byso heedless an. 
avowal ?" 

'^ Ruin will fall on^ both^ at least on me," 
Said Ines, *^ unless that avowal is made. Hear 
me, I beseech you. And if ever hapless wcHuan 
had claim on the pity, on the affections of man,* 
I have a claim on you. Hear me, and grant 
my prayer." 

<< I have granted mucb, Ines," replied Don 
Pedro. " To call you mine, think what I have 
sacrificed^ and to what perils I have exposed 
my own head- My fiither's wrath — a wrath 
which, like the whirlwind, sweeps down all 
before it, and carries death in its course — to 
this danger have I perilled myself for love of 
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tliee. I have refused the heirship of a secohd' 
crown by marriage with a queen, and haye 
dbought tHä palest wreath of summer blossoms 
thät biads thy locks of gold, dearer and richer 
Üistn her diadem* For thee and thine I have 
exposed myself to Üie jealöus hatred of an 
angry fection— nay, more, so jealous is the 
nationj so fearful of Castilian influence and 
powerj that .1 have perilled my very right to 
the succession by a marriage whose sole in- 
terest lies but in the heart. Surely, then, I 
have deserved something at your hands, some 
forb^arance» some regard to my safety« The 
preference of a prince to an obscüre maiden, 
however lovely, might deserve some grateful 
token that would prove it was not quite for* 
gotten/* 

" Is that, think you," said Ines, " the mo- 
tive that would influence me? Know me better, 
my husband ; know better the heart of Ines, 
the heart of woitian. Think you that her 
gentler sense of affection would place the idol 
of her heart even for a moment beside either 
worldly rank or worldly power ? No, prince; 
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to woman^s love the- least tehder thonghtj^the 
slightest care bestowed on her by him she 
loves, is of more worth, has a higher daim oa 
her. gratitude, than did he gird around her 
brows the golden circle of an empire. . It was 
the heart of Pedro that won on the soul of 
Ines de Castro. Boast not. then of things Uke 
diese,, though men value them as their greatest^ 
i^acrifices.'* 

** But if they are all a man can give, surely 
they may have some weight in the scale of 
^ec1;ion/' said Don Pedro. 
, ^^ It may be so," replied Ines. " But I teil 
you, that woman's. love. outweighs them all. 
ISVhat. are. her ^hopes, what her possessions ? 
Placed by nature in a lower sphere of action^ 
than man, her all is her affections. When she 
giyes her heart and band, frpm that hour jshe 
placeS'love, happiness, honour, liberty, all in, 
the power of man. Her very . existence is 
1;)omid up in that of another, who may cherish 
it or destroy it at bis will. Can wouian give 
^ug^t that is. dearer iUf she be the tenant of a 
^ottage ? , Can she giye aught more precious 
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though she be a queen ? Learn then to know 
fher heart, and do not rate its sacrifices by the 
gaüdes that weigh in the balance of ambkiori/' 

Don Pedro sensibly moved by his wife*s ten- 
der expressions of her love, clasped her to his 
bosom. . 

** How excellent," said he, " are the though'ts 
of • thy mind, and the feelings of thy heart ! 
Who would not love thee? Did I need an 
excuse for that affection which has prompted 
me to giveup all for thy sake, -I would say it is 
less to be found in the chärms of thy beauty^ 
matchless though *it be, than in the generöus 
feelings of thy soul. You are my wife, my most 
belovedwife; yet I must not, I dare not'be 
moved by your request, to acknöwledge you as 
such.'* 

" If my words cannot move you," said Ines^ 
** think upon our children; think of those in- 
nocent pledges of our love, and what may be 
the consequence to them of this concealmerit' of 
our marriage. Do not, as you äre a father and 
a prince, do not expose the honourable braiiches 
of a royal house to be looked upon äs. a de- 
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grsdedy a |i)ase»)x)rn issue. Their yery exiät- 
ence is now concealed, whilst I,— their fond, 
their an^dous mother, — I axfi debarred the nar 
tural right of opo^ly watcfaing over their in&nt 
years. I dare not visit the place of their coth 
cealment, iinless it be by steaith. Oh ! think of 
this ; and think of mj deep shame— that I, wbo 
as a matron should hold my place amid the 
Jhonourable mothers of the land, I dare but steal 
to them under cover of darkness, like a wretch 
who would hide her degraded offspring firom 
the eye of the world.'* 

" Forbear, I beseech you to forbear," said 
Don Pedro. 

*^ Trust me/' continued Ines, « they are fiur 
and promising, and in nothing would disgrace 
their royal üneage, by claiming some portion in 
the blood of my fathers. I can feel this, and 
though I am of no princely house, my honour 
is as dear to me as thine." 

^^ Peace, Ines, peace, I beseech you," replied 
Don Pedro, ** Forbear to urge this. I have 
told you that the day shall come when our 
marriage may with safety be revealed.** 
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^^ And that day is now at band,'' said Ines. 
^^ For whether I speak, or whether I forbear, 
there are circamstances that will compd you to 
declare it, unless " She paused, and hier 

voice^ tremulous with emotion, seemed to fail 
her ; so much was she orerpowered by wounded 
feelmgs. 
" Unless what?'* exclaimed Don Pedro. 

^^ Unless you purpose to disclaim me altoge- 
ther>" continued Ines ; *^ to break the slender, 
though sacred tie, that binds a prince in mar- 
riage to an inferior ;, to play with holy rites, 
and annul them by some future dispensation^ 
that may be obtained from Rome, perhaps, 
with as much ease as that which was preciired 
at the suggestions of impassioned love." 

" I have not merited these doubts," said 
Don Pedro : ** you know me incapable of such 
baseness. Has my a£Pection lost one touch of 
its ardour, or of its constancy, since it was 
sanctified by the marriage vow?*' 

" Then know the truth," cried Ines. " There 
will be a bold attempt made to break it. My 
father is retumed from Arragon. To me he 
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.hasrevealedthepurposeof his'embassy.' Nay, 
more, he has urged upon roe, and In tarmsl 
tremble but to think upon, that — holy saints 
and »Igels !*—- that I» thy lawful wife, should 
cöunsel thee to imite thyself in marriage wilb 
the infanta of that kingdom ; so that» on tbis 
Union taking effect, Arragon and Portugal may 
unite. för the deliveränce of Castile, and that 
thou, having cast down the tyrant, Peter the 
Cruel, shalt set up thy own claims to fill his 
throne in right of thy möther's blood. This 
is my father's counsel; you know if he dare 
maintain it." 

*^ Not against my will," exclaimed Don 
Pedro. ^* Let him be thus bold, let him bot 
venture to lay such a contract at my feet» and 
I woüld spurn it from me, bid defiaace to 'Ar- 
ragoii, and chastise the man who should dare but 
in thought to fetter my will at his pleasure." 
; " But i/otdr father," said Ines^ " is privy to 
this contract. Think you that he, on any ligfat 
excuse, will grant you the liberty of free choice, 
when a kingdom would be lost by such reiusal ! 
Hear rae': there is but one way for- safety. — ^ 
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Take thy infants by the band, lead them tothe 
foot of the throne, confess that, govemed by 
strong afiection, thou wert led tö marry with 
Ines de Castro ; show Alonso the innocent fruits 
of that ill-fated marriage, and beseech him, if he 
have the pity of a man, if Tie have the heart of 
ta father, to pardon our ofiFence for the sake of 
those helpless chUdren. Reinihd him that his 
own bloodflows in their veins ; that Juan is the 
iniage of his grandsire. Their innocent looks, 
as they kneel at his feet, shall plead fof niercy. 
The king will pardon thee, for he is a father ! 'f 
" I dare not," said .Don Pedro. " Ines,! 
may no longer hide the truth. You khow not 
Alonso. You think him formed of mould like 
other men. While the king lives, I must never 
acknowledge our union. When death shall 
have ' closed the gates of the grave on Portu- 
gal's proud king, and, plucking from his browi^ 
the crown, shall place it upon mine, then, but 
not tili then, must I ävow thee to* be liiy wife^ 
my queen ! Till that hour comes, not the tomb 
itself can be more silent tban must be the seeret 
of'Our married'love." * . 
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** Then am I lost indeed ! " said Ines. " Yet, 
surely you are in error. Though a passionate 
prince, yet, when his mood has given place to 
xeason, Alonso is a just one.'' 

** I dare not trust him/* said Don Pedro. 
^ OfFences far less than he would deem this to 
be have been visited with death ; witness the 
fate of the late bishop of Evora. When Alonso 
rebelled against his father, he did but threaten 
to proceed against him with the spiritual de-^ 
nunciations of the church. What was the 
consequence? The prelate's death foUowed, 
and that without space being given even to 
plead for mercy. Alonso, I teil you, is ge* 
nerous where he thinks his own interest or that 
of his country may have been the motive to 
boldness in the conduct of anothef • But trust 
me, disobedience in a point so vital to the 
honour of his blood, so allied to the interest^ 
of the crown, as that of my marriage, woi;dd 
be visited with a punishment I oould not 
avert." 

"Surely the wife, the children of his son,** 
said Ines, " would not be so hardly dealt with 
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'as you seem to fear. Your word would si^ve 
them." 

^^ My word would not reach his ear, Ines," 
replied Don Pedro. " Think you that a king, 
who, fbr jealousy of a brother, had rebelled 
against his own father, would spare his son ? J. 
should be cast into prison, my unhappy off- 
spring would be banished the land of their 
birth as base and iguoble, whilst their sorrow- 
ing mother would be offered up to death as ß 
sacrifice for what he deemed so deadly a blot 
on the honour of his bouse. I must not, I dare 
not grant your prayer." 

^^ What must be done then?" said Ines. 
<^ May Heaven help me, for all earthly al4 



seems vain." 



" I will think upon it," replied Don Pedro. 
^< In the mean time, compose these agitated 
thoughts. Remember my words. Death, ruin 
to thyself, thy father, and tliy kindred (for 
trust me thou couldest not save them if this 
thing were known), all hangs on the discovery. 
The destruction of our children, of myself (for 
I could not survive such misery) would foUow. 
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Be cautious, wait in patience ; be silent, and all 
may yet be well. Alonso thinks I love thee, 
but never would he dream tbat thou wert 
wedded to bis son." 

r 

Ines blushed deeply ät the humiliating 
thought of the shame to which she was ex«^ 
posed by her secret and unadvised marriage 
with Don Pedro. Distressed in mind, yet see- 
ing no immediate hopes of relief, she dropped 
a tear in silence as her httsband priessed her to 
his arms, and, after many a vain efibrt to re^ 
assure and calm her agitation, he at length was 
compelled to leave her, that, by the king's com- 
mand, he might attend his father in Council ere 
he retired to rest. 
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CHAPTER X. 



The Usts are op*d, the spadous area clear*d, 
TbQusands on thousands piled are seated round ; 
Long ere the first loud trumpet*s note is heard, 
-Nö vacant space for lated wigfit is found : 
Here donsy grand^ea, but chiefly damea ^bouod. 

Childs Habold» 



It was with a mixture of bitter and indignant 
feelings that Don. Diego quitted. Ines de Castro 
tq return to his as3ociate in deep-laid schemes 
of yillany — - Alvaro Gonsalez, a villain, if pos- 
sible, more subtle than himself. The hatred 
of Alvaro towards the prince and the venerable 
Manuel de Castro knew no bounds ; since^ after 
a vain attempt at rivalship in State policy, it 
had been hurried on to its utmost exce^s by 
the govemment of Algrave having ^been de- 
• nied to this darfc politician, and given to Dem 
Manud« 
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The hour was midnight. Gonsalez had but 
that instant returned from the Council of 
Cintra, when. he met his friend Diego in his 
own apartment. A flushed cheek, a kindling 
eye, a manner agitated and restless, all told 
Gonsalez the disturbed State of his associate's 
mind. A short pause ensued. It was broken 
by the impassioned and disappointed Portu- 
guese, who, in the bittemess of his soul, and in 
no measured terms, communicated the story of 
his wrongs, both real and supposed, to that 
friend who now sheltered his head from the 
danger of the laws. 

The wily Gonsalez listened with attention. 
He saw in a moment how much this cause of 
complaint might be made to assist the great 
purpose he had at heart; namely, to weaken 
the present fi^me of government, if^ by this or 
any other means, a division could be brought 
about between father and son, in the persons of 
the king and the prince of Portugal. The idea' 
also, that, possibly, Di^[o's cause of wrong 
would afford opportunity for a signal vengeance 
on the whole of the De Castro family, flashed 
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äcross bis mind with the rapidity of lightning ; 
and many dark thoughts instandy suggested 
themselves to bis intriguing spirit 

^^ Tbott hast been foiled in tby attempt to 
win upon an obdurate woman," said Gonsalez 
to hss friend, after Hstening to bis tale ; ^* I gee 
it in thy angry brow, as well as in thy words : 
but I will teach thee a way to win her, and; at 
tfae same time, to wreak thy vengeance, where 
it shall be.möst keenly feit) on thy hated rival, 
Don Pedro." 

f* You talk wildly," said Diego« " It is true 
I have been foiled — What of that? « She is 
but a woman« I will steel my heart, and learn 
to fbrget hen She oares not for me/' 

'' Not while you are thus tarne in the pur- 
suit»" replied Gonsalez. <^ Know you not 
women? then will I teach you what they are: 
insolent in power, vain in beauty, careless of 
true affection while it is at their commahdi biit 
unwilling to lose thdt which they but seem to' 
resist ; — once gained, tarne and docile as the 
domestic cat, whieh strays not from the hearth 
of its mastev." . : 
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: " Such may be women of ordinary mould," 
Said Diego, <^ but such is not Ines de Castro. 
You must not judge her by the general cha- 
racter of . her* isex. . She is of another nature ; 
though, I grant you, obdurate, and little sen- 
sible to the passion of one who would give life 
itself to saveher/* 

*Mt , is , thus," . Said Gonsalez, " that every 
true . lover makes out his own idol to be one of 
a higber order than the rest of creation. What 
wilt thou say to me, if I should poiht out ä way 
to give thee this woman in spite. of all . her re- 
sistance ? Thou art . moody, and .dost think, 
hecauäse^ her. brow has frowned on thee, that she 
is no longör an object . of thy care. . Well, re- 
Siist, love if thou wilt; but, to my mind, revenge 
has something in it yet jnöre bewitching. Listen, 
tp . me, and both passions shall .be satbfied, 
willst our schemes are forwar^ded to boot" 

^ ^^ You utter mere madness," said. Diego; 
*f speak within : coinpass of reason, and. I. will 
listen." 

. " Well then," continued Gonsalez, ". I will 
speak reason. I am but this höur returned 
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(tont the Council, summoned thhher by the kiiig ; 
— and what think you was the purpoise jof such . 
a 9ufnmon$?'^ 

« 

^^ Some sudden resoluiion against Dem San-* 
dies? belikey wbo lies under the imputation of 
trpason^for bavbig re^seized the town and lands . 
of Codycerf^ given to him by bis late fa,tber, . 
king .I>eni8.9 and wrie^sted from him by bb, 
tyranoical brother, king Alonso.'' 

*^ There. was something of that mooted^ I 
grant youij" replied Gonsalez ; " but the bot* 
headed king had a new purpose, that brooked 
xiQ delay. He would have instant despatdb. 
He would ratify the treaty before the sun rose 
^ain to throw ligbt upon iu He would give 
band and glove on it, sign and seal in the 
presence of bis Council» that Don Pedro sfaould 
forthwith confirm the contract to the infimta of 
Arragon. Now dost thou understand me ? " 

" I do," answered Diego; « but whatof that ? 
In what can the impätience of Aloniso to have 
bis spn wedded to the princess of Arragon' 
affect me ? Whilst Donna Ines is &ithless and 
cold, and reiiises my aid to save her. from tfae 

VOL. I. T 
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perils by which she is surrounded) what tave I 
tohope?" 

"Oh, content you there," said Gonsalez; 
** you have all to hope. It can do all. I will 
be brief; Don Pedro, openly before the 
Council, refused compliance, defied the au- 
thority of his father, and would do notliing in 
the way of obedience, saving that he consented 
to head the men-at-arms who are to be sent out 
to bring this Don Sanqhez to reason. All who 
were present, the king himself, laid this refusal 
solely tb the score of Ines de Castro; and so 
long as she holds him in thraldom it is thought 
he will never wed. Now, mark me : — Alonso 
prides himself on seeing justice, as he calls it, 
rJgidly fulfilled; especially when it coincides 
with his own interest Plead thy contract, 
given many years since, with the consent of 
Doiina Ines and her father. My life for it, she 
is yours at a word." 

" It is impossible,*' said Diego ; " I am a 
banished man, — banished for having Struck with 
my dagger the heir of Portugal." 

^5 No matter," replied Gonsalez. " Hadst- 
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thou sttück the king himself, and yet would 
now Step forward tö uphold thy claim to rid 
him of thii» hiiKlerance to his son^s advancement^ 
this Donna Ines, thy pardon would be ensured, 
thy claim would be received, thy banishment 
fecalied, and thou mightst carry on with stiire 
Effect our future plans ; whilst, should failure or 
any other accident drive thee back to Castil^ 
the part thou hast played here to give intelli-' 
gence to the friends of Peter the Cruel would 
give thee a certaih claim to the JTorfeited landsr 
of old Manuel de Castro. Say, is not mine a 
scheme worth the trial ? " 

" But höw to execute it?" replied Diego, 
Whilst my sentence of banishment is unre- 
pealed, I dare not openly appear in Portugal." 

^* Leave that to me," said Gonsalez ; ** I will 
prepare all things to make smootfa the way (or- 
the atteinpU The king shall be so warned^ so 
dealt with, as to desire thy appearing. You 
know the day of St Francis is at band : — now 
mark my farther counseL On that day the 
king feasts the court A buU^fight, such as in 
splendour has not been seen for many a year, is 

T 2 
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devised for the etitertainment of the populace^ 
Don Pedro will be absent; and the kin^ fol- 
}owing an ancient custoin of the reahn» has 
given out, that, in honour of the memory of ther 
good St. Francis, he will, so soon ßs the list& 
are closed, receive appeals froin all those wha 
hay^ aught to claim, even though it should 
^ect. his royal house- Now dost thou under* 
stand ine ?• — We will speak farther of this ano% 
Und devise other necessary matters. Thou art 
wearied; betake thee to rest. To-morrow we 
m^t again ; and in the mean tune I will work 
my rüde plan into a shape more perfect" 

« Bnt I fear," said Don Diego> "should I 
feil.,-—" 

' .*^ Fear not, and fail not, — be that thy motto," 
answered Gonsalez : ^* I will stir up friends to 
aid thee. Leave the rest to me," 

, They parted for the night, after a brief 
(K>nference, in which Gonsalez intimated hi$ 
Design tp lose not an hour in such preparatory 
measures as he deemed necessary before the-, 
day of St. Francis should arrive. 

The preparations for the great festival men- 



tioned by Oonsalez were^ indeed, magnificent. 
An open space^ in a beautiftil Valley not &r 
from Cintra, was appblnted as the arena for the 
principal sports o( the day. It lay iinbosömed 
0xmd a wild tract of hills, whose high and 
abrupt forins aspired to a tnountaindus chiir 
racter. A dark forest of pine trees clothed the 
-sides of the boldest eminence to the north^ 
whilst, 'lively in colour, and beautifid in coft- 
irasl^ that, to the south, displayed the vivid 
greens of oak» and elms, aiid mahy a grey 
poplar, as it rose above the cottage of the viiie- 
dressers or the husbandman. 

The day of the festival at length arrived. 
Scarcely was the glimmering light öf dawn s^h 
in the east, when hundreds left their beds, 
-eager to prepare for the expected sports. Cintm 
poured out her inhabitahts from her gate» ki 
•vsuch throngs, that it seemed as if the houses 
within them would be left desolate, Evety 
hamlet, nay, every surrounding cottage, was 
deserted; so deep was the interest esicited in 
the breasts of the populace by the savi^ 
spectacle of aJbuU-fight. 

T 3 
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. The momihg was delightfül as it bröke over 
«arth and sea ; and soon thci kindling heaveo^ 
the moimtains, their high tops tinged irith 
briliiant light, tbe rocks and wanderiiig rivers^ 
itbe dew^spangled herb, the eitles of men, and 
-the wild woods of nature, were all seen shining 
and glowing, and animated by the presence of 
the majestic su«, which, as a conqueror, went 
fbrth, in triumpb, to begin another day. 

The arena was a wide circus, encompassed 

with raised seats; and towards the eastem 

.«xtremity were seen three ^pen, elevated, 

and magnificent pavilions, where the king, the 

,Gourt, the fairest ladies of the realm, and 

most of its nobility, were to take their seats 

as spectatörs» Those of the clergy who held 

no distinguished rank, the hidalgos, and the 

: commons, were to occupy the benches below. 

At an early hour the marshals, toridors, 

matidors, and heralds, who had each soii>e 

, office to fiU on this occasion, had taken their 

' $tations ; and though thq noble animals which 

were to combat had been confined within a 

strong enclosure, compiunicating with the lists> 
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and coidd not be seen tili tbey were, one by 
one, let loose for batüe, yet their deep bellowing 
met the ear in sounds calculated to raise ex- 
pectatioii, if not terror. 

' Ina short time, those places open to the 
populace were filled to overflowing« Strange 
and motley vfos the scene. Women, some with 
infants in their arms, men of every rank in 
Society, the warrior knight, the tnisty squire, 
the light^footed page, the jovial ecclesiastic» the 
ascetic monk, the merchant, whose vine and 
olive yards bore him wealth from distant lands» 
the simple mechanic, the expounder of the laws, 
the griping taxman, and the conquered md 
taxed Moor, who was often the victim of bis 
hard hearted avarice, — all, all were seen, opposite 
as they were in character, yet now governed by 
one feeling, and intent on one aiid the same 
Sports : so much does the Stimulus of curiosity 
bring mankind upon a level; and, like deäth 
itsel^ whatever be their Station, stows them all 
within as small a compass as thatof awell-filled 
church-yard* 

We do not dwell on the magnificence of the 

T 4 
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'pftvilions, Imng, as they were, witU 'wfaatever 
Is ODsdy in velvets, silks, gold, and tapestry. 
-It is living objects we woold rather depict; 
and yet, if mute things may be said to have a 
'vöice responsive fo pleasure, the very woods» 
«irpnnd the Valley, seemed to take up and re- 
.peat the glad souhds of the meUow horns, the 
'ioud chsrh of the Moorish cymbals, the bray^ 
ing trumpet, and the ^* spirit^tirring drüm," 
as their concord of wild harmbny proclaimed 
ithe advance of the great cavalcade. The pro^ 
.Zession was headed by several members of the 
«religious and military order of the Wing. 
:These appeared mounted on their wär-horsds, 
'whose sides were covered with splendid hous- 
ings of silk, embroidered with the arms of the 
Order. The long white robes of the knights, 
tfaieir glittering bacinets of steel, glancing and 
flashing as the sun shone upon them, the azure 
wing, on a ground of gold, that was seen on 
their robei^ and Streaming banners, attracted 
the ga2e of the multitude as they advaiiced ; 
their horses so governed and checked by the 
-bridlö as to maintain a slow and stately pace. 
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r^ivitilk, by tossing tfaeir hdids, ftnd champing 
the bit, they seeraed impatient of t&e restram) 
to vhich they were compelled to submit thdr 
strength by the mastery of man. The knights 
were foUowed by the order of CShrist» also ä 
military as well as religioas body» whose duef 
distinction was that of a silrer cross,'^ em- 
broidered like a breast^plate on the forepart of 
their robes. The order of St« James then ad* 
vanced in the same State and mannen 
. Ne3tt appeared, led on by a gnard of knights, 
vesquureS) heralds, chamberlainsy nobles, and 
minstrels, Alonso the Brare, dressed in nypd 
robes, and mounted on a steed milk white and 
beautiful, that ^* his aspiring rider seemed to 
know." Proudly he paced on; and as his 
.master ever and anon stopped for a moment 
. to retum the greetings of the multitude, the 
animal pawed the ground, reared his arched 
•liedc, and shook hb costly mane, that hnng 
«[like tresses of the softes! silk. The spectacle 
of both horde and rider was indeed^ princely« 
Alonso wore bnly a light suit of body'armour 
under his robes; and on his head a cap of 
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:velvet) sufrounded by a circle of gold and 
je weis» His bold and dark brow, bis coun- 
tehance, in whose lofty expression there was 
the dignity as.well as the terror of a warrior 
king) vere calculated to strike and to awe; .so 
\that eveh those wbo mürmured in secret^ wbo 
were plotting against his government, and 
longed to.tear tfae crown froni his head, never- 
-thelessy as he passed like some mighty power 
before their sight, feit the ascendency of his 
great spirit, and, with involuntary ieeling, 
bowed the knee in homage, or cried aloud, 
^* Gtod preserve thee, noble king !'* 

His very banner, that was bome before him 
by the esquire of the royal body, seemed to 
ispeak his lofty spirit* Its devise was an eagle 
on the wing, with this motto, ÄUiora Peto* 
So engrossing was the presence of Alonso, 
thaty though attended by a circle from one of 
the most brilliant courts at that time in 
Europe, as the distinguished persons who 
.helped to form it appeared, they scarcely 
seemed to occupy a thought, the eyes of all 
being fixed upon the king; on whom they 
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gazed with the attention which mön exhibit 
wjien contemplating a gallant ship as she rides 
majestically upon the deep, whilst the little 
barks ot vessels that follow m her wake are 
almost whoUy unnoticed. 

Yet soon a train appeared, whose presence, 
though less imposing, was, as far as penonal 
charms have power to please» yet more dazzling 
than that of the king and his companiona. 
This was the crowd of ladies that surrounded 
the queen of Portugal, and the infimta, prinr 
^:ess Mary, The queen, Beatrice of Castile, 
was of a cahn and dignified deportment, 
Though time had rifled in her countenance 
those beauties which distinguished it in youth, 
still, even in decay, enough was left to testify 
what superior loveliness had once been hers. 
The princess Mary in nothing resembled the 
<iueen. Far greater was her likeness to AlonsQ, 
She had in her features all the prominent dha- 
racteristics which distinguished his, yet wantr 
ing that open expression which in her fathegr 
had an air of frankness well suited to his mili- 
tary deportment. The princess's countenance 
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was» ön the wt)ole, such as we Ilke not to see 
in woman. It was stern and masculine, ivith« 
out any redeemmg beauty. 
• Many and noble were the ladies of the court. 
Yet there was one, wfao, whilst she retired as 
müch äs her Situation would allow from the 
public gaze, &r outshone them all, — die lovely 
Ines de Castro^ the secret and unhappy wife of 
the heir to PortugaTs crown. Her dress was 
azure. A few jewels decorated her neck and 
mrms. She wore a loose crimson mantle over 
her coat hardie, «^ a thing then much in fashioh 
«with ladies when they rode abroad. Over her 
graceful head and Shoulders hung a thin veQ of 
silver tissue. On this day her Station in the 
^rocession was not a prominent one; as she 
mixed, perhaps purposely, with many of the 
inferior ladies of the court, who were somewhat 
4!rowded around her, Yet neither these^ nor 
the light ganze, could conceal from Observation 
her allnsurpassing beauty; though, as the sun 
in the splendour of his meridian, gives a lustre 
to those very clouds that would conceal his 
face^ even so did the presence of Ines de 
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Castro Tender more brilliant th^t inferior Com- 
pany of which she was the centre and the- 
light 

As she pessed along, two knights, mounted. 
^d ricbly caparisoned, (who had kept some» 
what aloof^ and had drawn their horses up on 
the turf, leaving the road free for the cavalcade,) 
gazed upon her with intense interest» ^^ By 
the rood)" exdaimed the tallest of these to his 
companion, ^* she is lovely as the lone Uly by 
the Springs of water, as an Arabian adapter of 
rhymes would say, did he now gaze on sa 
gpodly a creature» Fair is she, most fair to. 
Ipok on ; and there is that about her brow fidl 
of majesty and sweetness» There is soul and, 
intelligence in every line of her conntenance«. 
By the mass, but that I am thy swom brother 
ip arms, I could almost be tempted to play 
fiilse frietid, and cast in my own venture for so 
&ir a iH*ize« Thou art a happy man, Diego^ 
if the king gives her to thee." 

" It may be so," replied Diego, for it was hci 
who now answered his friend Gonsalez ; " yet, 
I doubt it is scarcely a knightly act to win 
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woman's love by force. In her absence I am 
prone to design, and hold to execute ; but when 
I see her, her very eye makes a coward of roe^ 
though it speaks not but benignantly. I have 
almost a mind to give way to these suggestions, 
which, possibly^ are those of some guardian 
spirit, and retum whence I came ; an injui«d 
man tnyself, yet injuring no one.'* - 

** Why, how now! Don Diego/' said Gon- 
salez, in a tone bordering on sarcastic sconu 
*^ Hast thou been closeted this morning with 
sbme penitential monk ? wbo has preäcbed to 
thee most godly lessons of patienee and for- 
bearance, — telling thee how Christian-like it is 
tio put up with a woman's falsehood for the sake 
of her fair iame; to swear her lightest whim is 
öf more value than thy own honour ; and that 
the buffet which her princely lover, thy rival^ 
lent thee for daring to think ihou hadst some 
daim on thy affianced bride, was to be most 
quietly endured, — nay, that, when he smote 
thee on the one cheek, far from resenting the 
blow, thou shouldst have turned the other! 
Death ! to hear a man talk thus ; to see him 
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quäke before the eye of a pale-faced wencb, and 
yet write himself comrade in our brave enter* 
prise ! '* 

" Forbear," said Diego in a low voice, 
whilst the convulsed motion of his lips, and the 
scowl of a dark malign passion, as it overspread 
bis brow, showed how deeply he feit these 
caustic and stinging sarcasms of Gonsalez, 
pointed, as they were, in reference to the in« 
juries he had received from Ines, and calculated 
to call up, or renew, at a moment so critical^ 
the bitter resentments he entertained against 
Don Pedro. " Forbear, Gonsalez," he con- 
tinued; ^* every man has his weak moments; I 
have mine. But they are gone ; they fly before 
the breathings of my just resentments like 
chäff before the wind. I feel my injuries, I 
know what they demand, and I can be iron* 
heartied, ^y, and irpn-handed too, as well as 
thyself. So no more of this. — Didst thou mark 
the king ? '* 

«Idid. What ofthat?'' 
" I thought," continued Diego» ** that he 
looked upon me, as he passed along, with an 
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would give a name to him who does what I ani 
about to do, such as I wonld not brock dki 
aught human speak it now I am a imng man." 

^ Wherefbße thus UDtesolved ?" said Oon*> 
salez. <^ Be determined, or be no^bing* Thy 
mind, Diego, (so is it constituted») hadi neither 
the courage to do what it deems evil^ nor y^ 
Ae constancy to forsche it Shadows of thy 
own imaginings affirigfat thee» Say» wilt dioa 
bear injuries or resesit them ? There need» HO 
oth^ question." 

** I wiU resent them, and tliat to the death,** 
repUed Biego. 

^* Forward, then/V said Oonsalez* " R|>- 
tnember after the sports« Art tho«i pre<- 
pared ?*' . 
t ^ I am/' answered IKego. 

^ Od) then, in the name of all that is maidy/^ 
Said Gronsalez; <* and do thyself right.'' 

They both tumed their horses' heads, gained 
the road, and joined the stream as it flowed 
towards the arena» . . 

Amongst the crowd that pressed forward a^ 
spectators. of the Sports there were many 
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Mdoi«, "mhoy notwithstanding the contempt 
At^j were certain to meet mth, fdt quite as 
keenlj as those of a fiurer complexion the streng 
Impulse of curiosity, and that excitement which 
is' ever pvodueed by national games* The 
Mbors, indeed, feit a more than ordinary in» 
terest in thei$e spoifts; sinoe, in the days of their 
pff osperity) they were fiuned tot the magnificencc 
^i their büll-^fights« Cotdova and Granada in 
i^ain {&it latter, ät tbe date of our narratiiFe, 
a kingdom fbrmidable in its wars witH the 
Christians,) did not yidd to any cities in the 
splendour of such animating exhibitions, The 
ddll of äie Moors in running at the ring, in 
TGod gftfoes, and other Mercises, was also oAe^ 
brated; so that even these unfbrtunate ia6&^ 
viduals of this once famous people, who now 
endured the- yoke of conquest in Portugal, 
were roused at the very e^ämmons td a' l^uil« 
fight, like &e war-horse, whieh, Aough no 
lenger &t fc^ aetion, is said to start at th6 
sound of the trumpet, as if impatient for the 

field of batüe. 

u Ä ..... j 
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" Amongst those who took their seats on tlie 
lower benches, was Hassan the Talba, Harnet 
the yoimg shari^ and Cassim the herdsman. 
Tbejr had been early eomers, and for isome time 
occupied a Station to which no one approached. 
Harnet, with the eager cariosity of youth, that 
finds a pleasure in every thing new, wheäier 
trifling or impojrtant, examined, with a delighted 
ejrej'the splefadour of the pavüions of gold',' thfe 
b^äutiful.tapestry, the attire of the nöbleä, the 
lovely forms and faces of the ladies/and the 
brilliänt dresses of the knights. All thes^ es^ 
cited his admiration, and he seemed to forget 
0very thing save the znagnificent objects that 
xnet his gaze. Not so the Talba: there was 
in.the.countenan^e of Hassan a Ipok of pride, 
mkigled with disdain, as if he were out bf his 
place; and^-t^^refore, feit dissatisfi^d with thos^ 
Very Sports -that had drawn him to. the arena. 
Cassim, wh<^ neither displayed the proud: r^ 
^rve of Hassan, nor the eag&c ' carioiiity e£ 
flsmet^ seemed tp be chiefly int^it-on observing 
what passed around hini, in order to feed his 
own humour, whose highest relish was foiind iti 
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jrjdioiilixig the follies as well aa the vices of 
mankmcl. 

And now the soonds of mlnstrelsj, loud 
J>iirst$ from the populace» the braying of triim- 
{letS} and the simiilfaneoiis movemeDt of all who 
;we7e withiiiy ar around the areoa, proclauned 
4ie approach of the king» who rode directly 
iato the lists, &Ilowed bjr bis traio^ aod. paoed 
them round ere he diamounted to take hi$ 
Station in the psfilioiu 

The wailike figuc^ the dignified air^and the 
Jol^9 tfao«^ atef% connteoaaoe of Akmao^ 
fioled not to innwcaa joimg Hamet^ wbo hthdd 
Jiimy Sar the fint time^ «ith an inrohtntarf 
jEbding of admintian. He knew the king to 
have beem ihe eneinj of hk lather^ of hia 
people, and cf Lizxsdf ; jet, §o jpt k joud» to 
be daxdtd br liae wpS^eMuäfjur of «Hjeatr^ wj 



SB a(p^ jkack to tiie ^«uptitaiirjKj tteadk 
die MMc«, ddC, «S«e;^ U «K^;:attHiadl, 

Kfiüt: k kMmf^ i Ik tib» jb» V-tTM; J» 

jf he mui IM: aauiua. »^^e «uü:. h «fifnia 1^ 
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ig^ tbat fiboQt Alonso ^wfaich stiainps Kim- & 
leader of armies« He looks what he i%' m 
king!'* 

* *^ And a tyrant kiilg, over a conquered^ an 
ensläved people," said Hassan« *^ Have j'ou 
Ibrgot be is the enemy, tbe victor^ die sproikar 
of him, who tms also otice a kin^-*-l^ 
fittber ? Thou art Alotoizor's son 1 Ha;ire yo« 
£M*gottbis?" 

<' No I ^ cried Hiihelv JhaS'Sye kindling at tfae 
säggestiohs of bis own feelbigs. << My heart 
0weU8 mithin me wben. I look lipon Alonso« 
I ain glad tbat be is thus prineely; tkat be, 
against wbom I wotdd unsbeatb my fktbar's 
fiword, ia no mean man. . It is poor sport wben 
tbe bunter pursues tbe timid bare; but «be 
lion of tbe desert is wortby game, sioce it m» 
qaires courage and a free spirit to röuse bim 
from bis hity and meet bim wb^i be tiuns to 
bay« Itwere a peor deed to vowirengeabce on 
(be king, but tbat be is warlike." 

** You talk well, my dear young master,^ 
Said Cassim. *^ Bot bdid words are much 
safer ^ tban bold deed»; tblMigh, in a place kke 



liüSf It were more prudent iö keep the peace } 
£>r^ did not the tomult aroond us render cur 
words inaudible, except to our own ear% U 
flught be diftt» thou^ gii^en under the figure pf 
Kops and hares» a chaUenge Ip Alonap tb# 
&niTe from a youthf who is a Moor» and wlip 
never yet did balde» saving with such pleasai»^ 
CDeimea as the deBaseos of tfae woods,-^it 
might be, I say, that such a cballenge wdrie 
answered Iqr the master of the king's whips and 
{^Fsesin the old duogeon of the casde of Cfaitra. 
Trust me» Haatet, that man was no fool whp 
i^hpii^t süence to be wisdom in doubtful cpmr 

^ Then parac^e it tlivself,'' replled Hi^pa^t, 
^for I will speak my heart» thoi^h my head 
pay fcMrit " 

: ^* Which it would be very like to do, if but 
•a bird .of the air should carry your chaUenge 
i0 the Jdng*. Be wisCf youth, if it is but for thy 
•mother^s sake." 

^^ Well» you have schooled me," said Harnet» 
-and bis countenance feil as he yielded to the 
.friendly r^proctf of the h^rdsraan. *' But there 

u 4 



is hö wänt of wisdoin, I tirow, in taiking <Kf in* 
aniihate things ; so, for want of other matter, I 
i^ilt even teil thee, that, notwithstsndmg - 1 
eould find a warmer theme for discburse, I am 
<well content to day to be pleased with what I 
«lee. These decorations are niagnificent : I never 
«aw so splendid a prepaitition.'' * : 

^ JBecause you are yonng," said Hassan, 
^vhose recollecticms of the Sports of . the Moors, 
bdbre they were so «degraded, a^ted on his 
mind with something iike an envious sprit that 
€ould not brook to see in ajiother pec^le what 
-fais own no longer could boest. ^* You have 
never seen dte arena prepared for thö/boUf- 
fights of Cordova, of Granada, or of the nfow 
^conquered Algrave. It was in such places that 
the Moorish kings soared, even in their very 
Sports, as mach above these Christian princes 
as the vast mountains of Estramadura soar 
above the litüe hüls that cronch at their feet 
Iike slaves. Hadst thou ever seen the Al^- 
iiambra and its arena, what were such a sight 
as this ! The Alhambra was a palace fit for 
liim, who, Iike Kaled, the conqueror pf Da*- 
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inasciis, might be called the sword olT Goä» 
To form a dwelling-place for the kipgs of thy 
&ther's people, the marble rocks yielded their 
chokest veins ; the cedar» whose stately hea4 
,rises as lord ofthe forests, was Felled to line its 
lialla md its roofs» Its hundred courts were 
of alabaster, and its doors of brass were over- 
]|ud :wlth gcdd. NuHiberless were its refresh* 
ktg fou&tains, never failing» «s the stars of 
heaven shone on- their streams by n^ht, ancl 
-die ^in played its beams 4ipon them by day. 
It was there where lived öur Moorish princes; 
ihose great chasti^ers of idolatry, they who, at 
•the coipmand of the prophet of the fiiithful, 
cut off with the sword all such as would give 
the only true God partners in that worship, in 
that honour due to him alone« Such was the 
4wellings of our ancient kings, whilst libeity 
Teposed beneath their shadow." 

" Peace," cried Cassim: " let us remov0 

ifrom this seat, for here, comes Arias Coello^ 

jthe taxman." . ^ 

^^ Arias Coello, the taxmanl" exclaimed 

young Hamet, <^ and I move because he comes 
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llilher! r wiU not stir an incli. I iviU keep mjr 
fl^ty thougk he ootmes supported by his band 
of «rchers and officers» who hang keys of 
priflondoors at their giidles, and criy fettew 
and chains with tbem to fri^t Moorig faoys 
and women if thejMlor murmiir. to.^y the 
4a3C. Arias CoeUo faandied woids with mgr 
motb^r k^tryear ; be calied yesterday eioenaig 
mhtn I wa«:from bonei and bdiaved insol^idy« 
Ha is not: yet paid. If I qint ny .seat iie «idl 
Ihink I fear hinu Not an ioch will I stir, bot 
Ai)^.<greeting.wül I show him;'' 

So aayktgy young .Hameln wha had befivre 
been staadCuig and.loddng.around him, imiae^ 
.^tely aeated hünsdf ; and with -an «igry eye 
löoked the taxman .dimctiy m ihefitce, as fae 
^seenaed tojenjoy die opportniniy thns affinded 
hun of tahing. hb seat ncar tha Moors,, om^ 
scious, from circnnastanoes «tbat. had teoen^y 
fMwsed, bis presence was particolarlydisagree« 
^ble to yoong Hamet* We he|B must pause a 
moment to say something respecting this man 
iand bis of&ce. 
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MqMo tfae BrtKve had h&sa mucH Doni^ 
loeiided fbr iayisg a tax on ereiy eooqmr^d 
JMoor wbo was suffered to live by the labour 
vS bis bands m Portiigal» instead of being hdd 
m priBon» sent to the gaUeys, or pat to deAtlu 
Tboi^ this tax9 as laid on a heatfaen pcople, 
lad reoeived -the appiause of .'the cfaurch, it is 
«amäi to be doubted if it did not produce many 
jevil& , Tlie depressed State o£ iise Moors «fter 
j&e s%iial vidories in Algiaw^ tfaeir pov^rty 
toid Jbaid' lifib, were all sufficieict miifortazie» to 
keep down their apirit; bat this tax, whidi 
•caxried with it pcarsonal bumilialion and the 
aselea» rather than the laeality, of Bla^ery) was an 
irritating imposition; and the Moors, who 0€m- 
^iyed it to be a payment for the fi^eedom of 
^reathu9g the Tery air necessary to theur eadst- 
«ence, not only murmared under itj bot, as k 
«moore thaa onoe appeared, by rebellions often 
^raudabley '«ideavonred to shake it off» None 
bnt the old, ihe weak, and the helpiess, paid k 
;wldioüt compkdnt. 8oi&e even ca^'ied tbw 
•obsdnacy so far as to endure the impctsönment 
.to which they were Cablcv rather than yield to 
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what they believed an act that gave their <own 
sanction to slavery. i 

At first, men of inferior note were ap-^ 
pointed to collect tbis .taj^ and see it duly paid ; 
but the frequenti quarrels» brawls» and even 
fy^ afiPra/s, that took place during tb«se ^r 
lecticjiS) induced the government to appopitii 
9uai of some quality m chief taxman. wh«e 
poiKer and authority woüld be.more likely to 
t^ompel obediepce^ qx cpmmänd assistance^ i^i 
cases of xiece^ity. To tbis chief all the n|inor 
toxmeu were amenable» and he made it a cus- 
^m OQCafionaUy to Join them on their collectr 
ktg days» to see that they properly enforced 
•uDie, law« . r ' ' • • 

So mach for the office. Fpr the maa wko 
filled it, great discrimination iiad be^^ found 
jneces^ry in th^ chbice; since every Bortu*» 
guese, of any . qua%, in whose bosom there 
was one spark cf generous feeling, or öf sel£- 

« 

jrespect, declined» howeyer opulent it migh^ 
liiake bim, to become so odious an <^cer aa 
cbief taxman over the Moors, under an arbi* 
trary king. At last, Arias Cb^llo was fiiced 
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tipon^ not only as an efficient peilson, but as 
one who feit no scruples whatever in regard to 
the dnties he had to perform. 

It was tfals Arias Coello who now approached 
läie ' benches, in order to take bis seat near 
dosfie of those yery people who sohated hini) 
iäs'they groaned benedth the yoke which bis band 
pressed still sorer upon them. He was a man 
'tboot fifly years old, and of middle statare^ 
liut whose broad sbcmlders^ ill-proportioned^ 
tiiick, and nnsigbtly liinbs, gave him the ap^ 
petrrance öf being much shorter than he really 
inras. His features were hard, thin, and 
strongly marked. A pair of curly jet-black 
mustachios grew above his upper lip, so as 
aliAost to hide his möuth ; and a row of teeth. 
^bite and projecting, became prominently dis* 
sifi^reeable by their close contrast to this sabte 
^«pon lus IJps aad chin. An eye, small. 
quick, aild black, was shaded bya large pair 
t)f eye-brows; and though he had that down 
iodc* whidi is frequently seen in men tirhose 
miiids are bent.on dose dark schemes of hy» 
fsocrisy» yet» whenev^ he ventured to raise his 
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eyei so that die eountenance could be viewai 
at once, th«re was aboHt it an expression of 
keen intelUgence and penetration, such as m* 
dicated sense and talent. In a word^ tbe 
figure of . Arbs Coello^ considered apart froni 
his dress, wds exactly sQch as the timid ttad 
doubtful traveller would Btart at if he inet it by 
die uray^side in a solkary iroad^so mudi had 
he the look of a sharp-^tted cuUthroat» 

Ha was attured in blaok velvet; a cap and 
hocxl of the same material formed the finlshing 
omament of such a head as we have bot feeblj 
sueeeeded in describing. A chain of' massive 
goldi to whkh was appended a medalU^a as a 
token of office, hung iround his neck. He wore a 
gypsire, richly embroidered, by way of pockeh 
He b^ no arms, savfaig a pöniardf itock inte 
a bvoad belt Snob was the ohief tamnan &t 
his exterior ; for character theve was no want 
of coireqioadenoe« 

If bis person was repulsive^ his mannen 
9atre not less so. No man loved him, yet noi 
a fev ftaved hin. And as ürntj as well as 
istBeini often prooures iaaick «itemd de^enef 
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and r^spect, Arias Coello was quite sattsfied 
with the efFeot, withont troubling himself as to 
thfi cause» of that ascendency he was careful to 
loaintain. Cold in temper, hard hearted, grip- 
ing, and araricious, extortion and impoBt with 
Uuoa süf^lied tbe plaoe of passions in ordinary 
nunds. Faithful to his trust, for he showed 
that virtue in the exercise of his hideous autho- 
rity, he was as scrupulo»& as severe*; and as 
tmrelenting in bis extof ti<His reapee^g the tax 
for the crown as if he had collected the whole 
OB his own account. Ckdd and solitary in his 
habitSr he made no one a friend ; yet he suf* 
ferei^ np one to become an opan enemy» with*^ 
out.showing some resentment in bis own heart-» 
lest; or oalculating monner; so that even hh 
owa afiSQciates, who often cursed him^ took 
care that such curses should not &11 wiikib 
ei»r-^hot of Arias. 

There was but one man who both iised and 
datpised him to his &oe->-that man was the 
king« And Arias, like thos^ dogs whose aa^ 
ture is more savage than noble^ woidd lake a 
buffet from die hai^d of one so^ resolute, wkilst 
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he would have flown at the thröat of any les9. 
bold or les3 exalted a person« He now took: 
his seat near the Moors in sollen silence, Dark 
looks passed between them, but not a word 
was spoken. However^ such ili neighbours, 
Iperhaps, would not long have beeu at peaceif 
had not the attention of the warm-hearted 
Harnet, the cold-blooded taxman, of Hassan, 
Cassim, as well as every one eise, been diverted 
by the signal that the arena was about to bß 
cleared for the sports. 

. By this time Alonso had taken his seat be^ 
neaith the pavilion. The queen was on his 
righ(^ the infanta on his left* These royal per- 
sonages were in au elevated Situation^ sur-* 
rouQded by the most ancient nobility of the 
r^ealm«. The lady, Ines de Castro, sat towards 
the side of the pavilion, on the front rdw that 
immediately löoked over the arena t so that had 
^e^dropped the siH*eading feathers of the pea« 
cock whicK she held in her band, a sort of fan 
qpQimon at the period, it would hate fidlen 
into the lists^ 
Tbere was, ek mpoientary stiUnesi^ iu the 
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crowd and amongst the spectators, whilst tfae 
persons appointed for that duty paced and 
examined the arena to see all obstacles re- 
moved. This silence was broken by the blast 
of a truQipet that sounded thrice without the 
barriers, and was immediately followed by the 
appearance of two mounted cavaliers who 
entered within the circle. They wore no ar- 
mour; since such defence, necessary in the 
toumament, would have been reckoned a cow- 
ardly or unfair protection against an enemy 
whose weapon was not a lance in hand, but 
horhs on his head. 

The dress of these knights was, according to 
the custom of the country, (founded indeed on 
the customs of the despised Moors, for by 
them had it been originally introduced,) ex- 
pressive of those passions supposed to be pre- 
dominant in the minds of the wearers. The 
foremost knight was attired in black and yellow 
silk, richly decorated with gold and embroi- 
dery: these colours were expressive of sor- 
row. On his head he wore a light steel-cap, 
closed round the face, and covering the chin as 

VOL. I. X 
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high as the under lip« A panache of white 
feathers waved above the crown. In his right 
hand he carried a light lance, and on bis bridle 
arm « small round shield of leather, on which 
was Seen no devise, bat this motto, ^^ Fear not 
and ßiil nat!^ His horse was covered with 
rieh housings, but mnch shorter than such asy 
resembling petticoats for the animals, were 
used at the toumament. 

The companion of this knight, whom our 
readers wUl readUy recognise as Don Alvaro 
Gonsalez, the friend of Diego» was clad in 
green, the emblem of hope. On bis round 
shield appeiM^ed a star guiding a ship^ with the 
words, " Ipoint the *wayJ^ 

Both cavaliers were gallantly mounted. As 
they passed before the pavilion» they lowered 
their lances in token of respect^ and made their 
well trained horses kneel thrice before the king. 
A burst of music suddenly proclaimed that the 
monarch allowed the combat, whilst he raised 
a staff he held in bis hand, as director of the 
Sports; accompanjring tbe action with these 
words, ^' Be thy arms stroiig and thy hearts 
fearless ! " 
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Having thus paid their duty to the king, the 
knights raised their lances, retumed to the 
opposite side of the lists, and stood ready to 
receive their Opponent when he should be let 
loose against them. All persons now had 
quitted the arena, saving such as had some 
part to sustain in the ensumg scene. These 
we shall briefly name; and we believe the like 
Offices are to this day pretty much the same 
both in Spain and Portugal at the festival of a 
bull-fight, though the splendour of the mo- 
dern exhibition can no longer be compared to 
that of the middle ages. The assistants of the 
toridor, or mounted cavalier, were called the 
chulos« Besides these were the banderillas, or 
foot combatantS) and also the matadors. Of 
each we shall have occasion to speak as they 
are called into action. The scene, however, 
requires another chapter. 



THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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